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Negative financial outlook affects faculty 


St. Michael’s puts together a balanced budget for next year that freezes salaries 


By Alex Ieronimo 
Sports Editor 


St. Michael’s Vice President 
for Finance and Treasurer Neal 
Robinson presented regarding 
the college’s financial future 
in front of members of the Stu- 
dent Association at the April 2 
meeting. He said that Moody’s 
— a credit rating agency — gave 
a negative outlook for the higher 
education sector. 

More specifically, Moody’s 
is seeing decline at colleges that 
have smaller enrollment sizes, 
high tuition dependency and 
weak selectivity and yield ratio, 
all characteristics that fit St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

“We are not alone,” Robin- 
son said. “You may have friends 
at St. Anselm’s, Stonehill or 
other schools like this. Those 
schools are going through ex- 
actly what we are, and it’s really 
putting pressure on our financial 
operations.” 

When asked how faculty 
will be affected by the cuts next 





year, Robinson said he couldn’t 
answer that question, but that the 
college had put together a bal- 
anced budget for next year that 
froze salaries. 

Employees at the college are 
generally categorized as faculty 
or staff, faculty being those who 
teach and staff being those who 
don’t. 

Regarding the staff side, 
Robinson said that the college 
will take a hard look at any po- 
sition that is open through vol- 
untary means. For example, if 
an employee leaves to take a job 
elsewhere, the college will do 
everything it can not to fill that 
position and reassign workload. 

“We'd like to give all our 
employees say an increase of 2 
percent,” Robinson said. “The 
only way that math works is to 
have fewer people.” 

Robinson said the college is 
looking into designing a volun- 
tary separation agreement where 
it looks at employees’ ages and 
total years of service to decide 
what a payout might be if they 


Construction Update 


voluntarily left their position. 
However, Robinson said . this 
may be easier said than done. 

_ “When we compare our 
staff side to other colleges and 
universities, we are very low,” 
Robinson said. “It’s really hard 
to find positions you can do 
without.” 

Robinson said he’s not as 
familiar with how the college 
might approach reductions on 
the faculty side as he is the staff 
side, but that the situation may 
well mean the college doesn’t 
recruit new faculty that it may 
have planned on. 

“Tf the first year class comes 
in smaller and at a higher dis- 
count rate, and all we have left is 
compensation between now and 
that May 1 date, we’ll be work- 
ing on a contingency plan,” Rob- 
inson said. “We’ve not discussed 
it in detail.” 

Robinson said longer term 
professors are paid more than 
recently hired professors. If the 
college was to get an older pro- 
fessor to voluntarily leave and 


Construction workers climb up the roof to work on the new residential building in the quad. 


retire, and fill that slot with a 
younger professor, the college 
will save money. Therefore, the 
college may not reduce the num- 
ber of faculty positions, but can 
reduce the amount it’s paying 
them. 

“We are fully committed 
to voluntary, so Mike New, who 
is VP of Human Resources, is 
looking at voluntary retirement 
programs — that’s likely to be 
more on the faculty side,” Rob- 
inson said. 

At the Student Association 
meeting, Robinson said the col- 
lege is facing an 8 percent in- 
crease in healthcare costs for the 
medical insurance the college 
provides its employees. The col- 
lege has historically contributed 
a 10 percent base salary to the 
employees’ 401k pension plan. 
Next year, it will be 5 percent, 
down from 7.5 percent this year. 

“The college is working to 
reduce its general supplies and 
general expenses by 6 percent 
See FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
on page 4 
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Bridge incident from Feb. 15 still resonates on campus 
Levine discharged from hospital, Basler pleads not guilty to all charges, Landers speaks at SA meeting 


By Liz Murray 
Photo Editor 


“In my 30 years here at St. 
Michael’s, I’ve buried 35 of you,” 
psychology professor and Stu- 
dent Association adviser David 
Landers said to students at the 
SA meeting on March 19 dur- 
ing open forum. Landers stood 
in front of Cheray 101 to deliver 
his message to a silent room of 
about 100 students and faculty 
advisers following an incident 
that had happened over a month 
earlier. 

On Feb. 15. Ethan Levine, 
716, of Marblehead, Mass., 
jumped off the Lime Kiln Road 
bridge in Colchester after al- 
legedly taking hits of LSD and 
damaging items in a Simon’s 
convenience store, according 
to the police affidavit written 
following the incident. Levine 
was fleeing from the Colchester 
Police and St. Michael’s Public 
Safety. Former student Colin 
Basler allegedly sold the LSD 
to Levine through a middleman 
and could face up to 11 years in 
jail if found guilty, according to 


the affidavit. 

“You are the student leaders 
here,” Landers said in an inter- 
view with The Defender of his 
message to the SA. “You have 
an obligation to protect each oth- 
er and yourselves. You’re part of 
a community and have a respon- 
sibility to each other and to this 
community.” 

Landers said he usually 
stands up during open forum at 
least once per semester, and it 
was not his original intention to 
speak about the incident. After 
speaking to SA President Mi- 
chael Fay and SA Vice President 
Olivia McCall, Landers said his 
original message was about so- 
cial media usage of students and 
how it could affect their viability 
in the current job market. After 
reading about the bridge jump 
and subsequent arrest, Landers 
decided to change his message. 

“Unfortunately, some peo- 
ple engage in behaviors that 
impact the people around them, 
and when that happens, students 
don’t often know how to come 
forward and say, ‘I need some 


help,” Landers said. “I think we 
need to continue doing a better 
job all the time, and same to stu- 
dents. If there is an issue, work 
with us together, collaborate 
with us so that we can make for a 
better situation.” 

Since the incident occurred 
in February, Levine, who was 
initially in critical condition, has 
been discharged from the hos- 
pital, according to Dean of Stu- 
dents Dawn Ellinwood. Levine 
may return to campus for the fall 
2013 semester if he so chooses, 
but his intentions are still un- 
known. 

Basler pleaded not guilty 
during his arraignment on March 
19 in Vermont Superior Court to 
charges of unlawful possession 
of over 100 mg of LSD, as well 
as the distribution of LSD and a 
misdemeanor count of lying to 
a police officer. According to 
Basler’s court file, Basler was 
ordered released on conditions 
by Judge Kevin Griffin, and 
he will have to appear in court 
again on May 3 for a status con- 
ference hearing. 


Ellinwood would not com- 
ment as to whether or not any 
action has been taken with other 
students who were directly in- 
volved in the incident or whether 
or not any of these students have 
since left the campus for the rest 
of the semester. 

“T can’t talk about individu- 
als and how we work with stu- 
dents,” Ellinwood said. “It’s just 
not fair to them.” 

Ellinwood remains proud of 
the way St. Michael’s has han- 
dled the situation as a whole, and 
said she wants students to take 
care of one another and “take re- 
sponsibility for being part of this 
community.” 

“T just really want us all to 
be conscious of the individual 
student and the student experi- 
ence and how behavior impacts 
others, first and foremost, but 
how our actions impact others,” 
Ellinwood said. “It’s really im- 
portant to me. I want to be able 
to trust that we’re going forward 
with the best intentions for all 
students involved, all students at 
St. Michael’s and St. Michael’s as 


a whole. I want people to think 
about it with a different lens be- 
cause there’s lots of heartache for 
lots of different people who have 
been connected on the outskirt. 
It’s just a tragic thing that many 
people knew about.” 

Landers said that he is not 
trying to make people into tattle- 
tales, but his mission is to chal- 
lenge students to think about 
their roles as members of the St. 
Michael’s community. He hopes 
students will understand that 
they are vulnerable and not in- 
vincible, and that they will take 
their obligation seriously to pro- 
tect themselves and others in the 
community. 

“If you know somebody has 
a gun, would you come forward 
and say something to one of us?” 
Landers said, quoting an exam- 
ple situation he posed to the SA. 
“Or would you wait and hope 
that nobody does anything bad 
with it? Or if somebody, God 
forbid, does something bad with 
it, will then you say, ‘I wish I 
had?’ It’s better to say, ‘I’m glad 
I did, than ‘I wish I had.’” 


Inside the application process at St. Michael’s 


Office of Admission looks for well-rounded students and handles prospective students with criminal records cautiously 


By Nick Paulson 
Staff Writer 


Every year high school 
students attempt to master the 
Common Application and per- 
fect the dreaded college essay in 
hopes of being accepted to their 
favorite college or university, but 
what do admission officers actu- 
ally look at? 

St. Michael’s has developed 
a reputation and standards for 
students that get accepted. Ac- 
cording to the director of the 
Admissions Department, Jac- 
queline Murphy, there are five 
major points that an admission 
officer looks for in a prospec- 
tive student. A student’s high 
school academic profile and 
performance are examined first. 
The type of school, level of dif- 
ficulty of classes, and grades are 
all deciding factors towards ac- 
ceptance. High performance or 


improved academics put some 
students above those who did 
poorly or declined throughout 
high school. Murphy said things 
like class rank are still looked at, 
but some schools are doing away 
with that process. SAT or ACT 
scores are also an admission fac- 
tor, but the school has recently 
gone test optional for applicants. 

“If a student does not. sub- 
mit test scores more stress is put 
on their high school record and 
extracurricular,’ Murphy said. 
“We look for four years of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, and a 
foundation in foreign language.” 

Extracurricular _ activities 
and personal qualities are also 
ways the college evaluates appli- 
cants. The admissions depart- 
ment wants a dynamic student; 
someone who is going to be in- 
volved in the community and 
make it a better place. Murphy 
said that coming in for an admis- 


sion interview allows the school 
to see what kind of a person 
matches the application; having 
a personal mark on the applica- 
tion is beneficial to the process. 
Past athletic commitments, club 
involvement and community 
service help show a well-round- 
ed view of the student. 

Some high school students 
worry about getting in trouble or 
having a criminal record when 
applying to colleges. Murphy 
and the Office of Admission 
handle this issue with caution. 

“You would be surprised 
how many high school seniors 
get in trouble right after apply- 
ing” Murphy said. “Underage 
drinking at high school parties is 
a common one. We work with 
the student and monitor his or 
her progress.” 

Unless the charges are se- 
rious or violent, they can usu- 
ally be worked out if the rest of 


the application is sound. If ac- 
cepted, the incoming freshman 
would be on “thin ice” according 
to Murphy. 

Some students have to be 
persistent in order to come to St. 
Michael’s. Phil Holton, ’15, was 
waitlisted when he applied in 
2010. He said his grade point av- 
erage was 2.16. He did not pur- 
sue acceptance any longer and 
chose to study at New Hampton 
School for a post-grad year in or- 
der to prove he could do better. 

“New Hampton allowed 
me to show my full potential as 
a student and build on what I 
learned in high school,” Holton 
said. 

After earning a 3.3 grade 
point average Holton was ac- 
cepted in 2011. His father, Phil- 
lip Holton Sr., is an alumnus of 
St. Michael’s. Throughout high 
school and his post-grad year 
Holton Jr. was involved in com- 


munity service and ski clubs. 

With so many admission 
requirements, it’s important to 
consider how current St. Mi- 
chael’s student define them- 
selves. 

“For the most part I’d say 
kids here are outgoing and help- 
ful” John Holloran, 714, said. 
“Adventurous and resourceful” 
added Ben Mollica, 714. 

Murphy also noted that the 
college is trying to expand its 
reach outside of New England 
and New York area. 

“There are other parts of 
the country that are growing in 
population, like California and 
Colorado.” Murphy said. “Those 
are target areas for growth in ap- 
plicants.” 
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and all other expense categories 
by freezing the budget,” Robin- 
son said. “And after all that we 
only break even. We’ve had to 
take these actions to actually 
balance the budget.” 

Vice President for Academ- 
ic Affairs Karen Talentino said 
the college didn’t replace some 
fulltime faculty members. 

“We had maybe five or six 
retirements or resignations,” Tal- 
entino said. “We only are replac- 
ing three of those and it doesn’t 
mean those decisions are perma- 
nent, but we decided not to fill 
them next year until we see how 
enrollments go and what the fi- 
nancial situation is.” 

Talentino said the college 
is not planning to cut adjuncts, 
and may be looking to hire more 
because the college didn’t fill a 
couple faculty lines. 

“It’s a shift so we might need 
to hire more adjuncts in market- 


ing and philosophy because we 
didn’t fill those two positions,” 
Talentino said. 

Professor Shelley Vermilya, 
an adjunct who teaches in the 
Gender Studies department, said 
adjuncts make around $4,000 
per course and.can teach no 
more than two courses per se- 
mester. Adjuncts don’t receive 
additional benefits or perks. 

When asked if the decision 
to give professors tenure will be 
affected by the tough economic 
times, Talentino said no. 

“We still need to have strong 
faculty,” Talentino said. “If they 
meet the requirements for ten- 
ure, we would certainly grant 
them tenure.” 

The college has not made a 
decision whether there will be a 
change in teaching load for full- 
time instructors, Talentino said. 

During his presentation at 
the Student Association meet- 
ing, Robinson said that small 
sections may be an area worth 


looking into. 

“There are a fair amount of 
courses that have only a handful 
of students in them,’ Robinson 
said. “So you have to say, ‘can 
we afford to do that anymore.” 

Dean of the College Jeffrey 
Trumbower said the switch to 
the 4-4 curriculum was designed 
so the financial impact would 
be minimal, although the jury is 
still out on some features. 

Trumbower said the col- 
lege tries to keep adjuncts at a 
certain level and that it doesn’t 
want a lot of courses taught by 
part-time faculty. In the last few 
years, around 75-80 percent of 
courses have been taught by 
fulltime instructors while 20-25 
percent have been offered by ad- 
juncts. Trumbower said the per- 
centages will be around the same 
next year. 

“Tt is not true there will be a 
big shift in adjuncts,” Trumbow- 
er said. “Part of my job is to get 
as much as I can from full-time 


faculty and not resort to adjuncts 
if it can be avoided. But having 
said that, we have some very 
good adjuncts who have been 
around for ages.” 

Trumbower said every five 
to eight years the college puts 
together a strategic plan. One 
was put together about five years 
ago, part of that being the 4-4 
curriculum change. Trumbower 
said President John J. Neuhauser 
recently updated the Board of 
Trustees in March regarding 
the progress made in the current 
plan, concluding that the college 
has fulfilled most of its goals. 
The process for the next strate- 
gic plan will start this summer 
and Neuhauser hopes for it to be 
wrapped up by December. 

“We might decide certain 
programs we need to discon- 
tinue,’ Trumbower said. “That 
can be part of the strategic plan 
process.” 

The strategic plan involves 
all aspects of the college from 





student life to athletics. 

Trumbower said that al- 
though the sticker price of tuition 
has increased, actual tuition rev- 
enue for the college has been flat 
because of the college’s discount 
rate that currently holds at 49 
percent. Trumbower said there 
are no plans for layoffs. 

Robinson said the last time 
the college faced tough econom- 
ic times was in fall 2008 when 
the college was well short of the 
number of first-year students it 
had budgeted for. 

“It happened to a lot of 
schools and a lot of schools had 
mandatory layoffs where they 
had to actually cut staff in order 
to balance their budgets,” Rob- 
inson said. “We didn’t do that. 
We froze salaries for a bit so the 
whole community tends to rally 
in support of the college which is 
a real healthy thing for the col- 
lege.” 
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Townhouse thefts continue across St. Michael’s 


Throughout the school year 10 townhouses have been broken into and reported stolen items 


By Jean- Marie McGrath 
Photo Editor 


Security cameras have been 
strategically placed around St. 
Michael’s campus to protect stu- 
dents and faculty; however, one 
spot has been left blind to the St. 
Michael’s Department of Public 
Safety’s watchful eye, the 300s 
parking lots near the townhouses 

Over the course of the school 
year, 10 townhouses in the 300s, 
one townhouse in the 400s and 
one townhouse in the 100s all 
reported thefts to Public Safety 
and two thefts were reported in 
the 300s parking lot. 

Most burglaries occurred at 
night while students were sleep- 
ing in their unlocked townhous- 
es. 

Asa Sargent, ’13, who is liv- 
ing in Townhouse 324, had valu- 
ables stolen from his unlocked 
house earlier this year. His iPod, 
headphones, laptop, backpack, 
graphing calculator, textbooks, 
and notebooks were all stolen 
and his roommate, Derek Knutty 


13, had his backpack and graph- 
ing calculator stolen as well. 
Their house also had an Xbox, 
controllers and games taken, 
which were never recovered. 

Liam Pushee, a resident of 
Townhouse 324, was upset after 
the thefts. 

“My sense of safety. was sto- 
len,” Pushee said. 

When the new card access 
system, known as “phase one” 
in Public Safety’s security plan, 
was put into place around cam- 
pus in 2011 cameras accompa- 
nied the new card access system, 
monitoring who goes in and out 
of each dorm building. In phase 
two, Public Safety added securi- 
ty cameras to the science labs in 
Cheray and to the exterior doors 
of the academic buildings. The 
townhouse parking lots did not 
make the cut. 

“There should absolutely 
be cameras in the townhouse 
parking lots,’ Sargent said. If 
the whole perimeter of campus 
was under security cameras that 
would definitely help.” 


The men of Townhouse 324 
are not the only ones wishing 
there had been security cameras 
to catch the thieves. Matt Con- 
nolly, who lives in Townhouse 
327, had an Xbox and duffle bag 
full of ski clothes stolen out of 
his house. 

“We would rather have them 
here than not,” Connolly said. “I 
feel like they’d be useful.” 

Each camera is expensive, 
totaling $1,500 to $2,000 to buy, 
install and monitor. “You would 
not get as much bang for your 
buck if cameras were placed in 
the 300s Townhouses,” said Pete 
Soons, director of public safety 
at St. Michael’s. 

According to Soons, most of 
the thieves come from the neigh- 
boring community, who view 
the campus as an easy target to 
steal valuables and convert them 
into cash for drugs. However, it 
is unlikely that the townhouse 
parking lots will see any security 
cameras in the near future. There 
would need to be more cars and 
more student presence in the 


townhouse areas for security 
cameras to be added due to the 
expense it would amass. 

Dylan Lavallee, 713 of 
Townhouse 336 had a Play Sta- 
tion 3, a bucket full of games and 
controllers, a new laptop, a back- 
pack and school books stolen out 
of his unlocked house. Accord- 
ing to Lavallee, all of his items 
would total around $2,000, the 
equivalent of one security cam- 
era. 

Budgetary restraints are not 
the only reason keeping Public 
Safety from implementing secu- 
rity cameras around the town- 
houses. 

“People need their privacy 
too,” Soons said. According to 
Public Safety, placing security 
cameras around the 300s and 
other senior housing would in- 
fringe on seniors’ privacy. 

Marty Vanzo, 713 living in 
Townhouse 334, who had valu- 
ables taken from his unlocked 
house, does not feel seniors’ pri- 
vacy would be infringed upon by 
the addition of security cameras. 


“This row, is too easy to 
break into, we should have 
locked our doors, but having se- 
curity cameras is not too much of 
a bridge of privacy” Vanzo said. 

Public Safety is given an an- 
nual budget of $35,000. Its big- 
gest expense is their staff and it 
has not requested a bigger budget 
for security cameras because it 
knows the schools budget is tight 
due to the construction of the 
new building in the quad. 

“Cameras are a great inves- 
tigative tool,’ Soons said. “But 
it’s just not in the budget.” 

As of now, when a theft oc- 
curs Public Safety investigates 
the burglary and works with 
Colchester Police to return sto- 
len items. However, this year, not 
one stolen item from the town- 
houses has been returned. 


Personal Counseling Office 
& Student Health Services 


Personal Counseling 
Appointment 


The hours are: 


Brief Half-Hour 
Drop-In Meetings 


Spring is Here! 


Avoid procrastination. 


Look at your remaining academic 


Stop by our office in the 
Klein Building or call us at 
(802) 654-2547 and ask 
to set up an appointment 
with a personal counselor. 


Tuesdays 10:30 — noon, 
Thursdays 1 — 2:30 
Fridays 10:30 — noon 
(First Come, First Served 
within these times) 


Health Services 
Stop by the offices in Alumni Hall for Walk-In Service 
or call (802) 654-2234 to set up an appointment. 


St. Michael’s College is also a member of the online college mental health resource, ULifeLine. 
Visit them at http://www.ulifeline.org/ for information on different health topics. 





assignments and write out and 
follow a work plan for the rest of the 
semester. 


In a bind? Don’t panic — talk with 
your professor, visit the Personal 
Counseling Office or Health Services 
for support. 


Be smart and thoughtful with your 
self-care and recreation choices. 


Enjoy the changing weather! 
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Rock history professor has a storied history of his own 


Bill Ellis has taken his guitar around the world, creating some lasting memories and friendships along the way 


By Andrew Caringi 

Arts Editor 

The sounds of Toro y Moi, a 
rising chillwave artist, spill into 
the hallway of second floor Mc- 
Carthy Arts Center. A plaque 
next to the open door reads 
“Prof. William Ellis,’ but most 
know him better as Bill. He sits 
in his office listening to music, 
surrounded by posters, awards, 
and most notably a Three 6 Ma- 
fia gold record. 

Ellis has taken his acoustic 
blues stylings around the world 
to 17 different countries, includ- 
ing the Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, New Zealand, Italy and 
Japan. 

He can perhaps be seen 
as a product of good musical 
genes. His father, Tony Ellis, has 
shared the stage with Bill Mon- 
roe, Johnny Cash, Steve Martin, 
Tommy Jarrell, Stephen Wade 
and Earl Scruggs over his career. 

“My dad plays banjo and 
fiddle and that’s all I ever knew 
growing up,” Ellis said. 

His father, Tony Ellis, be- 
gan making a name for himself 
as a bluegrass banjo player dur- 
ing the early 1960s. Ellis was a 
part of the Johnny Cash tour that 
played most notably at Carnegie 
Hall on May 10, 1962, the same 
year Cash recorded his hit song 
“Ring of Fire.” 

That same night, Tony 
would go on to meet his future 
wife and would eventually leave 
the bluegrass scene to become a 
computer programmer at Mead 
Paper. Twenty years later, while 
still raising young Bill Ellis and 
his sisters, he was rediscovered 
by folk musician Steven Wade 
and began performing again, 
taking his 13-year old son along 
as his backup guitarist. 

“IT learned to play guitar 
from my dad, and he immedi- 
ately had me backing him up 
on stage; I had no choice,” Ellis 
said. “Here’s an A chord, here’s 
an E chord, you know, go for it.” 

From then on Ellis began 
to develop his own musical act, 
writing several hundred songs 


by the time he graduated high 
school in Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“I was never much into 
sports,” Ellis said. “So that be- 
came my focus.” 

After graduation, Ellis re- 
ceived both his bachelor’s and 
master’s degree in classical gui- 
tar from Kentucky Wesleyan 
College and the University of 
Cincinnati respectively. 

During his college years, 
Ellis met washboard and upright 
bass player Larry Nager and 
formed an acoustic blues ensem- 
ble called “The Midnight Step- 
pers.” The band also included 
harmonica player Steve Tracy, 
who would later include the band 
in his book “Going to Cincin- 
nati,” which details a history of 
American blues music. 


C | learned to play 


guitar from my 
dad, and he im- 
mediately had 
me backing him 
up on stage; | 
had no choice. 


In 1987, Ellis released his 
first solo album titled “Righ- 
teous Blues.” Ellis has released 
four more solo albums since, 
with his most famous coming 
in 2006 when he was awarded 
“Best International CD Release 
— Solo” for his album “God’s 
Tattoos” at the BlueStar Awards 
in Australia. 

Ellis has also been featured 
on all six of his father’s albums 
and has worked in the studio 
with more than 10 different art- 
ists either performing on the al- 
bums or writing lyrics. 

“He’s got this great mix of 
folk, blues, and even a twinge of 
gospel here or there,” said Phil 
Yates, a math professor and fel- 
low musician at St. Michael’s. 

In 1991 Ellis moved to Ja- 
pan, where he lived for five years 
while teaching English and free- 
lance writing for The Japa Times 
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Professor Bill Ellis listens to Annie Weisberg, ’13, during her guitar lesson on Thursday, April 4 in his of- 


fice in McCarthy. Weisberg said she just takes lessons with Ellis for fun. 


and The Daily Yomiuri. 

“T had a really bad rock n 
roll band there,” Ellis said. “A 
few of them actually.” 

Ellis returned to the U.S. in 
1996 and began working as the 
music critic for The Commercial 
Appeal in Memphis. 

While in Memphis Ellis 
established strong ties with the 
Grammy Organization NARAS 
(National Academy of Record- 
ing Arts and Sciences). 

“I’ve been a member of the 
Memphis chapter going on two 
decades,” Ellis said. 

His membership includes 
acting as a voting Grammy 
member and serving on the 
Grammy Hall of Fame nominat- 
ing committee for NARAS. 

September 21, 2005, marked 
perhaps the biggest performance 
for Ellis as he shared the stage 
with Steve Martin and Earl 
Scruggs on The Late Show with 
David Letterman. “Men with 
Banjos (Who Know How to Use 
Them)” was a five-piece banjo 
ensemble that also included 
Tony Ellis, Charles Wood, and 


Pete Wernick, with Bill Ellis as 
a backup guitarist. 

That same year, after nine 
years of writing and perform- 
ing in Memphis, Ellis decided 
to return to school in pursuit of 
a PhD. 

At the University of Mem- 
phis he found himself studying 
under one of the leading scholars 
of blues music, David Evans. 

“Tt was just a thrill to be able 
to study under him,” Ellis said. 

In 2010 Ellis received his 
PhD in Ethno-Musicology with 
a specialty in Southern Vernacu- 
lar. St. Michael’s hired Ellis the 
following year as a full-time mu- 
sic professor. 

“We wanted someone who 
was going to teach the ‘bread 
and butter’ courses like History 
of Rock and History of Jazz,” 
said Nathaniel Lew, a music pro- 
fessor who was involved with 
hiring Ellis. “But also electives 
like what he’s been offering on 
the blues, on spirituals and gos- 
pels, that kind of stuff” 

Ellis currently teaches five 
courses in the music department 


and is interested in expanding 
his courses to include subjects 
like ethnographic fieldwork, 
where students could study lo- 
cal traditional musicians, spe- 
cifically those in various ethnic 
and refugee communities within 
Burlington. 

“We’re open to almost any- 
thing that he wants to do,” Lew 
said. 

Ellis also teaches private 
guitar lessons to students who 
are interested specifically in blue 
grass and finger picking. 

With the help of fellow 
professor Moise St. Louis, Ellis 
has also started an international 
music series that brings local tal- 
ent to the St. Michael’s campus. 
Walinga, Bombino, Anwar Agha 
and A2VT have all performed on 
campus as part of the series. 

“I’m here because I love 
what I’m able to do here,” Ellis 
said. “It allows me to do a little 
bit of everything that I love to 
do—play music, write about mu- 
sic and teach about music.” 
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Kid Cudi— “Girls” 
(Ft. Too $hort) 


Kid Cudi confused ev- 
eryone last week when he an- 
nounced that he would no longer 
be a member of Kanye West’s 
G.O.0.D. music label. The ques- 
tion on my mind, and probably 
everyone else’s, was why? Cudi 
has been struggling with his solo 
projects lately, and his previ- 
ous album ‘WZRD’ fell flat as 
the rapper tried his hand in the 
alternative-pop rock game. And 
‘Indicud,’ set to be released on 
April 23, isn’t sounding much 
better. G.O.O.D. music seemed 
to be the only thing Cudi had go- 
ing for him, yet he left the suc- 
cessful label to work solely off 
his own label, Wicked Awesome. 

On the same day of his de- 
parture, Cudi released “Girls,” 
which will be featured on the 
upcoming 18-track album. The 


Newly Released 





chorus on this track is the op- 
posite of catchy and his low- 
pitched, drawn out lyrics fail to 
deliver. This track can be added 
to the list of failed attempts for 
Cudi, who has most likely failed 
to produce an album worth pur- 
chasing with ‘Indicud.’ 

The upcoming album will 
also feature fewer big name art- 
ists than his Man on the Moon 
albums; Kendrick Lamar, ASAP 
Rocky and King Chip are the 
only recognizable artists on the 
album, besides Michael Bolton 
who will most likely bring more 
laughter than praise. “Just What 
I Am” is the only released song 
from the album that reminds me 
of the once great Kid Cudi. 

I miss the same artist that 
dominated my freshman P-Day 
playlist. He seems to have lost 
his originality and catchiness 
somewhere along the way and is 
on the fringe of becoming a for- 
gotten name in the rap game. 


By Andrew Caringi 


Crystal Fighters — “Wave” 


The song opens with the sound of a wave that crashes into a catchy synth-infused drum beat, 
stopping about 30 seconds in and leaving you ashore with the sound of Sebastian Pringle’s unique 
and high-pitched vocals as the song builds back up to one of the catchiest choruses of the year. This 
London-born band has certainly made a mark on the synth-pop genre with this hit, which will be fea- 
tured on their upcoming album ‘Cave Rave,’ coming out on May 27. 


Max Frost — “White Lies”’ 


How could a great stage name like Max Frost remain hidden for so long? Almost nothing about the 
Austin native could be found on the blogosphere until just recently. But he has made a grand entrance 
with the release of “White Lies” and “Nice and Slow” last week. “White Lies” is my personal favorite, 
blending an upbeat acoustic rhythm with Frost’s soulful lyrics depicting concern for his cheating girl- 
friend. The artists Gnarls Barkley and Electric Guest conjure up some similarities, but Max Frost still 
commands a unique sound that is hopefully here to stay. 


Parks, Squares and Alleys — “Youth” 


The dream-pop genre just got a huge boost from the emergence of the one-man Russian band 
Parks, Squares and Alleys. His latest song echoes throughout the room as a catchy guitar riff and 
washed out vocals transport me to a careless summer day. The layering on this track is flawless and is 
impressive for a 19-year old kid making music in his bedroom. This dreamy lo-fi track is perfect for 
the latest seasonal change and is reminiscent of artists like Craft Spells and Wild Nothing. 


Gorilla Warfare Tactics — “drugDILLA”’ 


Words cannot describe my excitement when I found this song. The hip-hop trio captivated my 
young ears in 2011 with its mixtape ‘Premier, but seemingly fell off the radar after. Some speculated 
a disbandment, but the group has debunked the myths with the release of its first single after almost 
two years of silence. A funky electric guitar riff and smooth non-stop lyrics give this song a certain 
uniqueness that characterizes the group as a whole. 


D.C. trio Mission South headlines Turtle Underground 


By Andrew Caringi & 
Gabbi Hall 


The soul-rock trio Mis- 
sion South released the second 
installment of its Migration EP 
series today, Tuesday, April 9, 
titled ‘Migration Vol. 2.’ The 
D.C.-based band gave St. Mi- 
chael’s an exclusive pre-sale of 
the album at its Turtle Under- 
ground performance this past 
Saturday. 

The album is part of a three 


part series titled ‘Migration’ and 
features a blues-folk sound that 
has evolved as the band has pro- 
gressed. 

“Basically the idea was to 
chronicle that transition we had 
from being students and playing 
music on the side to being full- 
time musicians,” said Max Har- 
wood, the band’s drummer. 

The D.C. natives have 
known each other since child- 
hood and have a friendship that 


has withstood the test of time, the band has been touring the fender.smcvt.edu under the 
even during their four years at country, making three stops in “Multimedia” tab. 
separate colleges. the Burlington area. 
“We started playing mu- “We're going full steam 
sic together in our elementary ahead with this and if we hit a Muttimedia Story 


school band,” said Dan Miller, 
guitarist and singer for the band. 

Despite being dispersed 
across the country during their 
college years, Miller, Harwood, 
and John Beck (bass) released 
‘Migration Vol. 1’ in Sept. 2011. 
Since graduating in May 2012 


wall that’s not going to stop us,” 
Miller said. 

Mission South will be end- 
ing its Burlington stay with a 
performance tonight, Tuesday, 
April 9 at Nectar’s at 9 p.m. 

Check out The Defender’s 
interview with the band at de- 
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From behind the counter 
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Executive Chef Mike Klein works in the kitchen of the Green Mountain Dining Hall, chopping up vegatables 


for the day’s meal. 


By Morgan Brown 
Staff Writer 


Voices echo off the tile walls 
and gleaming ovens in the Al- 
liot kitchen, drowning out the 
soft sizzle of crab cakes on the 
grill and slow bubble of soups on 
the stove. Executive Chef Mike 
Klein moves easily through the 
bustle, lending assistance and di- 
rection as needed. Today alone, 
Klein will oversee the produc- 
tion of over 3,000 meals for the 
students of St. Michael’s, some- 
thing that has become a daily 
practice for the 14-year Sodexo 


Fine arts 





veteran. 

Klein’s comfort in the kitch- 
en comes from years of work ina 
four-star restaurant in New York, 
as well as experience in various 
culinary competitions. . Klein 
left the restaurant scene to allow 
more time with his. family, but 
brought with him a love for cook- 
ing and desire to grow as a chef. 
He recently began to experiment 
more with vegan/vegetarian op- 
tions, and makes it his goal to 
present students with something 
new and exciting each day. A 
soft-spoken man, Klein doesn’t 


make his presence felt outside of 
the kitchen, but finds his fulfill- 
ment behind the scenes. 

“There’s a certain intima- 
cy with cooking,” Klein said. 
“It’s very personal. I’m creating 
something that you’re actually 
putting into your body. There 
aren’t a lot of other things that 
somebody’s going to create for 
you that you’re willing to put 
into your body.” 

To learn more about life be- 
hind the counter, watch the mul- 
timedia at defender.smcvt.edu. 


Sticks and stones 


By Cara Chapman 
Staff Writer 


“It looks so goofy, it looks 
like it should be really easy, and 
it’s more of a challenge than you 
would expect,” said Mike Sitko, 
board member of the Green 
Mountain Curling Club. 

Born out of Scotland and 
taken over by Canada, the sport 
of curling has come to Vermont. 
The Green Mountain Curl- 
ing Club meets for practices 
throughout the winter, partici- 
pates in tournaments, or bon- 
spiels, and teaches people how 
to curl. The club also helps to 
orchestrate the annual Howard 
Center Curling Challenge, the 
only curling fundraiser in Ver- 
mont, which brings in around 
$40,000 for the non-profit. 

“Because no one knows how 
to curl at HowardCenter,” said 
Martie Majoros, publications 
and website coordinator at the 


HowardCenter, “they provide all 
the equipment, the instruction, 
the coaching and refereeing on 
the ice.” 

Though the rules of curling 
are relatively simple, Sitko says 
it can be harder than it looks. 
Still a common side effect, espe- 
cially when it comes to sweep- 
ing, is laughter. 

“As soon as you get them 
to start sweeping, they usually 
break out laughing,” Sitko said. 
“They can’t believe what they’re 
doing. And it’s really not until 
you start seeing the results, you 
get a little better, you can actu- 
ally sweep and you can actually 
catch up to the stone, and you re- 
alize it does make a difference.” 

“Tt’s kind of like golf,” Sitko 
said. “No matter what level you 
are, you can play. Everybody can 
play.” 

To hear more about curling 
in Burlington, visit us online at 
defender.smevt.edu 
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professor calls for contradancing 
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Contra dance attendees sway to the band and Will Mentor’s calling in 
the Elley-Long Music Center on Fort Ethan Allen in early March. 





By Betsy Manero 
Staff Writer 

“Contra dancing is a social 
dance done in groups of four,” 
said Will Mentor, a St. Michael’s 
fine arts professor. “You're trav- 
eling up and down the set with 
your partner and you're always 
meeting new neighbors.” 

After trying contra danc- 
ing in Iowa in 1995, Mentor was 
hooked. Now living in Vermont, 
he has become a fixture in the 
local contra dances. As a caller, 
Mentor instructs dancers, who 
are lined up with partners, in 64 
beats of movement, conducting 
them up and down the hall. As 
each pair moves down the hall 
they are constantly meeting oth- 
er dancers, making contra danc- 


ing a social dance. 

“The other part of it is that 
at the end of a contra dance 
most people thank their partner 
and then go ask someone else to 
dance,” Mentor said. “And a lot 
of single people just come and 
you don’t really need to have a 
partner.” 

While contra dancing may 
seem like something for older 
generations, many young peo- 
ple turned out for the dance on 
March 4 in the Elly Lounge Mu- 
sic Center where Mentor could 
be seen calling. 

“At any contra dance you 
can find a great range,” Mentor 
said. “Dana came, who I think is 
16. And the oldest was Ray, who 
was in his eighties.” 


A handful of St. Michael’s 
College students also came out 
for the contra dance. Mentor has 
worked to make contra danc- 
ing more prevalent at Saint Mi- 
chael’s. 

“If there were any students 
who were interested in calling 
I'd be more than happy to work 
with them,” Mentor said. “I ac- 
tually thought about creating 
a two-credit LSC course that 
would fulfill the arts require- 
ment in the learning curriculum. 
Can you imagine giving home- 
work about contra dancing? That 
would be funny.” 

To hear more about contra 
dancing, go online to defender. 
smcvt.edu. 
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Does religion have a place in the 21st century? 


From Vermont to California and places in between, students and faculty weigh in on the subject 


By Katelyn Howes 
Features Editor 


The majority of self-iden- 
tified Catholic students at St. 
Michael’s do not attend religious 
services each month according 
to The Defender poll. 

Venture 1,367 miles south 
west to Creighton University in 
Omaha, Neb., and out of the 54 
students who identified as Cath- 
olic in a poll from The Defender, 
43 percent of them said they at- 
tend a religious service three to 
five times a month. 

At the same time, 13 percent 


of respondents said they attend 


five to ten times a month. 

How relevant is a Catholic 
institution in the 21st century, 
especially one located in a lib- 


eral state like Vermont? 


“T think it is interesting that 
St. Michael’s is located in a very 
liberal state, but I think that’s 
what draws people here,” Gracie 
Barney, °14, said. “It’s that we 
can still hold on to the Catholic- 
Christian tradition, while still 
being a leading college in the 
21st century. I think it inter- 
twines the Catholic tradition and 
the liberal arts education beauti- 
fully. We are a 21st century col- 
lege with a Catholic backbone 
and I think we are able to move 
forward without losing what we 


-built this school on and I think 


that is evident.” 
While Barney’s religious 
background was a not a decid- 


_ing factor for her in choosing to 
~~ come to St. Michael’s, she ex- 
plained how taking the required 
...- feligious studies course height- 


ened her interest in religion. 

“T took, Varieties of Chris- 
tianity with professor Patterson 
and taking that class was the first 
time that I had any kind of for- 
mal teaching on any sort of reli- 
gion and it really heightened my 
interests,” Barney said. “I didn’t 
feel pressured by St. Michael’s 
to be a Catholic or practice reli- 
gion, but I was so interested and 


St. Michael’s kind of created this 
platform for me to explore my 
religion.” 

Students who attend St. Mi- 
chael’s are required to dip their 
toes into Christianity to some 
extent, by taking a religious stud- 
ies and philosophy course during 
their four year period here. But 
for some students that’s as far as 
their exploration goes, at least in 
terms of the Catholic faith. 

“T don’t identify with any re- 
ligion,” said Ceila Howland, ’15. 


“J wasn’t brought up under any 


religion. Actually the first time I 
went to any church service was 
here because I had to go for a 
class.” 

Though Howland doesn’t 
plan on taking any more religious 
studies courses and doesn’t think 
that religion plays a huge role in 
whether or not students come 
here, she does see some relevan- 
cy of a Catholic institution. 

“If we weren't a Catholic 
school and that meant that we 
wouldn’t have strong programs 
such as MOVE then that would 
be a reason I would have gone 
somewhere else other than here, 
so if that connection is so strong 
then I would be supportive of it,” 
Howland said. 

There are several classes 
and service clubs on campus that 
associate with a religion, partic- 
ularly Catholicism: MOVE, pro- 
grams through the Edmundite 
Center for Peace and Justice, and 
religious services held through- 
out the year. 

Christina Moore, ’15, is a 
student at Creighton University 
in Neb. Moore is involved in Fel- 
lowship of Christian Athletes 
(FCA leads a Bible study on 
campus with athletes from dif- 
ferent teams, and is a member 
of an interdenominational faith 
group called Intervarsity, which 
is a worldwide Christian student 
fellowship network. 

“T attend Catholic mass each 
week, and I am lector at our 10 
p.m. Candlelight Mass,” Moore 
said via email. “Faith-based 


ee 


blogging is a part of my daily 
life.” 

Another student from 
Creighton, Madeline Zukowski, 
715 similar to Moore, attends 
Mass every Sunday for an hour, 
and participates in other reli- 
gious activities when she can. 

For Zukowski religious be- 
liefs are also taken into account 
when it comes to her political 
views. “For me personally, it 
is a big factor in my decision 
about political or social issues,” 
she said via email. “However, it 
should not be the only factor af- 
fecting one’s decision or action.” 

Barney said that, overall, 
St. Michael’s students have the 
opposite opinion about religion 
playing a role in political deci- 
sions. “I believe most students 
don’t let their political views in- 
terfere with their religious views 
and vice versa,” Barney said. 

“T am first a Democrat, then 
a religious person,” Barney said. 
“T don’t put any of my faith in my 
decisions regarding a lot of so- 
cial issues. I am in big support of 
marriage equality, I am in sup- 
port of pro-choice, but the only 
time my religion comes into play 
when making a political decision 
I would say is I don’t believe in 
the death penalty because in the 
bible, in the Catholic traditions, 
in our teachings, it teaches us 
to appreciate human life, and 
maybe that is contradictory of 
supporting abortion but not the 
death penalty but it could be said 
the same for someone who is 
pro- life and pro death penalty.” 

At the University of San 
Francisco in California, Laticia 
Marie Lonon, 715, prays daily, 
though she wouldn’t say students 


“at USF are very spiritual or re- 


ligious. “A lot of people at USF 
are not what I would consider 
spiritual and the location of San 
Francisco obviously has a liberal 
bias in all aspects including the 
church,” she said via email. “It 
has been interesting seeing dif- 
ferent views across all scales of 
religiousness which has helped 





me in my faith as well.” 

Current news stories revolv- 
ing around Pope Francis and 
same-sex marriage prompt the 
question, is there a place for reli- 


gion in the public sphere? vhs 


“J think that people should 
act on their religious values when 
they make decisions about vot- 
ing,” said Laurie Gagne, Direc- 
tor of the Edmundite Center for 
Peace and Justice. “It’s all about 
acting for the common good 
and not being selfish or greedy, 
and I think that if people really 
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Photo by Jean-Marie McGrath 
Mass begins at the Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel Sunday 
morning on April 7. 


bring those values into the pub- 
lic square and into their political 
discourse and political decision 
making is all for the good.” 

The overall results from 
all- eight colleges, even when 
viewed individually show reli- 
gion, Catholicism especially, is 
still a part of the 21st century. 
Students from these colleges 
have differing views involving 
social issues such from abortion 
to same-sex marriage. 
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Students weigh in on abortion and contraception 


Poll results show students from multiple Catholic colleges favor of contraception and to legalize abortion 


By Mikala Kane 
News Editor 


Self-identified Roman Cath- 
olic college students have views 
opposing the Roman Catholic 
Church’s teachings on abortion 
and contraception, according 
to a poll of students at Catholic 
colleges conducted by The De- 
fender. 

In the poll, 458 respondents 
out of a total of 817 identified 
themselves as Catholic. The poll 
included results from a total of 
eight Catholic colleges across 
the U.S., St. Michael’s being one 
of them. The results of the poll 
are statistically significant when 
looking at St. Michael’s. While 
the responses for the other col- 
leges are not statistically signifi- 
cant, the results show significant 
trends. 

Fifty nine percent of to- 
tal respondents, who identified 
themselves as Catholic from all 
eight institutions, believe that 
abortion should be legal in most 
or all cases. When it comes to 
contraception, 75 percent of 
Catholic participants are in favor 
or strongly in favor. 

Roughly 51 percent of St. 
Michael’s participants identified 
themselves as Catholic. They 
had results similar to Catholic 
students from all eight institu- 
tions combined when it comes 
to abortion and contraception. 
Sixty three percent of Catholic 
St. Michael’s respondents be- 
lieve abortion should be legal in 
most or all cases, and 77 percent 
are in favor or strongly in favor 
of contraception. 

The New York Times, in 
conjunction with CBS News, 
published a poll based on na- 
tionwide telephone interviews 
conducted with 580 Catholics, 
on March 5. Only 36 percent of 
respondents in The New York 
Times poll said the new pope 
should support legalized abor- 
tion, but 71 percent said the pope 
should support artificial meth- 
ods of birth control. 

Overall, self-identified Catho- 
lic college students favor legal- 
ized abortion more than Catho- 


lics across the nation. But the 
students have similar beliefs 
when it comes to contraception; 
both Catholic college students 
and Catholics across the nation 
are in favor of contraception. 

How do these results stack 
up compared to the Catholic 
Church’s views? 

“The Roman Catholic 
Church has consistently con- 
demned abortion. Catholics be- 
lieve that all life is sacred from 
conception until natural death,” 
said the Rev. Michael Cronogue, 
Superior General of the Society 
of Saint Edmund, via email. 

“The Catechism of the 
Catholic Church reads: The 
Church does not approve of the 
use of mechanical, chemical, or 
medical procedures to prevent 
conception from taking place 
as a result of sexual intercourse. 
Contraception offends against 
the openness to procreation re- 
quired of marriage and also the 
inner truth of conjugal love,” 
Cronogue said. 

Edward Mahoney, direc- 
tor of the Center for Faith and 
Culture at St. Michael’s, tried to 
shed some light on why the poll 
results did not support the Cath- 
olic Church’s teachings. 

“T think they reflect the gen- 
eral thinking of young people in 
our society,’ Mahoney said via 
email. “I think the prevailing 
culture, with its attendant ideas 
regarding individual choice and 
views about privacy, continues 
to have a very strong impact on 
the way people think about these 
questions.” 

Out of respondents from 
all eight schools in the poll, 371 
identified themselves as either 
some other religion than Catho- 
lic, or as non-religious. Eighty 
six percent of those respondents 
think abortion should be legal in 
most or all cases, and 89 percent 
are in favor or strongly in favor 
of contraception. 

Two hundred eighty three 
St. Michael’s respondents identi- 
fied as either some other religion 
than Catholic, or non-religious. 
Eighty nine percent of them 
think abortion should be legal in 
most or all cases, and about 90 


Catholic students' views on abortion 
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This pie chart shows results from The Defender’s Catholic Survey regarding Catholic students’ views on 
abortion. Results show answers from students from eight different Catholic institutions, showing that out of 
458 Catholic students, 162 of them say abortion should be legal in most cases. 


percent are in favor or strongly 
in favor of contraception. 

“IT am in favor of contra- 
ception because safe sex should 
not be an option, it should be 
the rule,” said Victoria Banks, a 
self-identified Protestant, 16 at 
Creighton University in Omaha, 
Neb., via email. “I believe abor- 
tion should be legal in all cases, 
because it is not a matter of mor- 
al obligation for a woman to bear 
a child. It is also ridiculous to me 


that abortion would be illegal in - 


a country that still has the death 
penalty. I believe we are per- 
petuating violence without truly 
recognizing the cost.” 

Mahoney said that the Cath- 
olic Church thinks that fam- 
ily planning is a good thing, but 
through the right means, such as 
biological methods of contracep- 
tion. 

The Billings Ovulation Meth- 
od of biological contraception is 
where a husband and wife only 
have intercourse at certain times 
in the wife’s menstrual cycle 
when she is infertile. 

“The Billings Ovulation 
Method is a natural method of 
fertility management,” said the 
Billings Ovulation Method web- 
site. “It teaches you to recognise 


your body’s natural signal of fer- 
tility.” 

“Pope John Paul II stated 
that ‘love between husband and 
wife must be fully human, exclu- 
sive, and open to new life,” said 
Cronogue. 

Mahoney said that the inten- 
tion behind an action is consid- 
ered at times when it comes to 
abortion and contraception. The 
classic case is when a woman has 
a cancerous uterus. It is permis- 
sible to remove the cancerous 
uterus, but at the same time the 
fetus might be lost. The intention 
is not direct abortion, but to cure 
the woman of cancer. In this 
case, the secondary effect is not 
the primary intention. 

However, even though in- 
tention is key in some cases, it is 
not always the bottom line. 

“Certain acts, no matter 
the intention, are considered to 
be wrong,” Mahoney said. “The 
direct taking of a life, no matter 
intention, is considered wrong.” 

“I believe abortion should 
be illegal in all cases because 
it’s a matter of life or death,” 
said Madeline Zukowski,’15 at 
Creighton University. “I believe 
from the moment of conception, 
that baby is a human being and 
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when someone aborts it, he or she 
kills it. Just like murder is illegal, 
so should abortion. I understand 
that it can be a tough decision 
when the unfortunate event of a 
rape occurs, but no matter how a 
woman got pregnant, the baby is 
still a human being. Who knows 
who that baby will be? What if 
he or she is the next Steve Jobs or 
Oprah Winfrey? So many babies 
do not have the chance to live 
their lives because of abortion, 
and to me, that’s just sad. Who 
are we to deny that right?” 

However, Zukowski, and 
other students with the same 
beliefs as her, appear to be the 
exception according to The De- 
fender’s poll. Fifty nine percent 
of self-identified Catholic sur- 
vey participants from all eight 
schools believe that abortion 
should be legal in most or all 
cases, and 75 percent are in favor 
or strongly in favor of contracep- 
tion. ; 

The Catholic Church’s 
views aside, Catholic college 
students appear to be going their 
own way when it comes to abor- 
tion and contraception. 
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Same sex marriage not the only focus for LGBT 


By Allyson Kristofik 
Staff Writer 

Student’s views of marriage 
may be shifting, but that doesn’t 
necessarily mean their thoughts 
on members of the LGBT com- 
munity are. 

“T thought not being able to 
get married was one of the perks 
of being gay” LGBT member 
Katie Brady, 715, chuckled. Re- 
gaining her pose, she continued 
seriously, “No, of course same- 
sex marriage should be legal.” 

Her views align with the 
majority of students at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

Although a recent Defender 
survey found that 80 percent of 
St. Michael’s students support 
same-sex marriage, some stu- 
dents believe that the Church 
teachings outweigh the recent 
poll results. 

“Marriage isn’t something 
that can be changed by our cul- 
ture or our government.” Luke 
Hollwedel, °13, said. “The 
Church taught the same things 
that She will teach long after the 
debates end, regardless of who 
wins: that all people — regardless 
of sexual orientation — are cre- 
ated by God and must be treated 
with respect, and that marriage 
is a sacred union between a man 
and a woman.” Others question 
the consistency of the Church’s 
dogmas 

“The Catholic Church has 
been changing its views and 
opinions on things for hundreds, 
if not thousands, of years,” 
Brady said. “Take for instance, 
evolution. Once that was ac- 
cepted by the general public I 
think the church had to change 
its opinions.” 

Trevor Madore, 
elected president 


14, was 
of Com- 


Catholics at 

St. Michael’s in 
favor of same- 
sex marriage 


mon Ground this past year and 
isn’t personally bothered by 
the Church’s lack of support of 
same-sex marriage. “It would 
be significant for religious com- 
munities for the church to accept 
same-sex marriage,’ Madore 
said. “But I view marriage as a 
state-contract.” 

Aside from those in the 
Church, Madore claimed more 
and more conservatives will 
begin to support same-sex mar- 
riage. 

“Marriage in itself is a con- 
servative institution. If soci- 
ety begins to recognize the fact 
that gay and lesbian people are 
a part of society, it would be in 
line with conservative values for 
them to get married,’ Madore 
said. “As LGBT becomes more 
normalized, the issue of mar- 
riage being between men and 
women is going to be harder and 
harder to hold.” 

Madore emphasized that le- 
galizing same-sex marriage isn’t 
necessarily the most important 
issue for LGBT. 

Sam Wyllie-Cane, 15, has 
two mothers and said support- 
ing same-sex marriage isn’t the 
same issue as discrimination 
against same-sex couples. He 
recalls that in his conservative 
high school “people wouldn’t be 
comfortable” being around his 
mothers showing each other af- 
fection, although most students 
sensed it was inappropriate not 
to support his parents’ same-sex 
marriage. 

Marriage equality isn’t the 
only civil liberty the LGBT 
community is pushing for. Forty 
percent of homeless youth are 
LGBT, according to Madore. 
Furthermore, in 29 states it’s still 
legal to be fired for being gay. 


Non-Catholics at 
St. Michael’s in 
favor of same- 
sex marriage 


Percentage of Students In Favor/Against Same Sex Marraige 


7.6% 


78% 





Illustration by Drew Prescott 


In a recent Defender poll St. Michael’s students responded to a question about same sex marriage. 


Thrity-four states allow the fir- 
ing of individuals solely for be- 
ing transgender. Vermont is not 
one of those states. Moreover, 
same-sex marriage only applies 
to gays and lesbians. 

“Where do transgender peo- 
ple fit in?” Madore asked. 

Same-sex marriage is more 
an issue of one’s sexual identity 
than gender identity, which tends 
to ignore transgender individu- 
als, according to some members 
of the LGBT. Madore noted 
the civil-rights of transgender 


Catholics at oth- 
er colleges in 
favor of same- 
sex marriage 


individuals are often forgotten 
when the civil-rights of gays and 
lesbians are discussed. Madore 
commented on the concerns of 
some transgender individuals: 
People assume that by looking at 
you they can determine your sex 
and/or your gender, an assump- 
tion that it not made to quite the 
same extent with one’s sexual- 
ity. That’s not to say legalizing 
same-sex marriage wouldn’t af- 
fect the members of LGBT. 

“If same-sex marriage were 
legalized it would normalize be- 


Catholics nation- 
wide in favor of 
same sex mar- 

riage *New York Times Poll 
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ing LGBT, probably affecting 
other issues, but those issues 
need be addressed explicitly.” 
Madore said. He also notes that 
same-sex marriage is the easi- 
est civil-rights issue to address 
to the larger public, as marriage 
is a very basic element to relate 
to. But what’s easiest to address 
isn’t always what needs to be ad- 
dressed. 

“Same-sex marriage is an 
important civil-rights issue, but 
it’s not the most important.” Ma- 
dore concluded. 


General popula- 
tion in favor of 
same sex mar- 


Tl age *New York Times Poll 
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RESULTS: Colleges shift from Church teachings 


By Paul Palladino and 
Colin Ellis 


With the Catholic Church 
electing a new pope, The De- 
fender polled students from 
eight Catholic colleges across 
the country to find if views have 
shifted on Catholicism. The poll 
revealed differences between 
St. Michael’s students and other 
colleges along with variances 
between college students and the 
rest of America. 

Students at Catholic colleg- 
es across the country are more in 
favor of same-sex marriage and 
pre-marital sex than the rest of 
America, according to poll con- 
ducted by The Defender. 

The Defender poll revealed 
St. Michael’s students are less- 
religious than other polled col- 
leges. According to poll respons- 
es, about half of St. Michael’s 
students identify as Catholic, 
and nearly one-third follow no 
religion or are atheists. Seven- 
out-of-ten students at other col- 
leges identify as Catholic, and 
16.1 percent follow no religion 
or are atheists. Three-fourths of 
St. Michael’s respondents said 
they believe in God compared to 
92.4 percent of students at other 
Catholic colleges. 

Compared to other colleges 
polled, St. Michael’s is more in 
favor of incorporating women 
into the clergy. Three-out-of- 
five St. Michael’s students were 
in favor, compared to the 57.4 
of other schools. When asked 
whether or not priests should be 
allowed to get married, 64.4 per- 


cent of Catholics at St. Michael’s 
were in favor, compared to 77.7 
percent of all St. Michael’s stu- 
dents polled. The number was 
lower at other schools, as 72.3 
percent of respondents from the 
other seven schools were in favor 
of this idea. 

Across the board, Catholic 
colleges were split on their posi- 
tion on the death penalty. A larg- 
er number of Catholic students at 
the colleges polled were against 
the use of the death penalty in 
some capacity, however. 

There was little variation 
in responses between Catho- 
lic students and other faiths at 
St. Michael’s. Three-fourths 
of all students polled said they 
didn’t go to their respective col- 
leges for religious purposes. An 
overwhelming majority of St. 
Michael’s students say they did 
not pick to attend this school 
based on its religious affilia- 
tion. Three-out-of-four students 
at other colleges polled said the 
same. 

Pre-marital sex was an area 
where St. Michael’s students, 
both Catholics and other faiths, 
differed from other colleges and 
the rest of the country. Nine-out- 
of-ten St. Michael’s students are 
in favor of same-sex marriage 
compared to 80 percent of stu- 
dents at other colleges and just 
60 percent of the country, ac- 
cording to a 2012 Gallup poll. 

When asked about whether 
or not abortion should be legal- 
ized in all or most cases, nearly 
six-out-of-ten of all respondents 
were in favor of this measure, 


compared to 73 percent of Cath- 
olics polled nationally by The 
New York Times. The results 
at St. Michael’s were similar as 
three-fourths of students sup- 
ported legalization in some ca- 
pacity. However, 63.2 percent 


of Catholics and 9 out of 10 | 


non-Catholic students at St. Mi- 
chael’s support legalization. 
When asked about wheat 
or not they approve of Pope Fran- 
cis, roughly three-quarters of St. 
Michael’s _ students 


answered 
they did, but also indicated they | 


did not have enough background | 


information on him to fully ac- | 
cess his qualifications. This is | 
lower than the trend of other | 
schools polled. Eighty percent of | 


students polled at other colleges 
approve of Pope Francis, com- 
pared to 82.4 percent of people 
nationally. 

The complete poll results 
can viewed on The Defender’s 
website, www.defender.smcvt. 
edu. 

The Defender worked with 
The Springhillian from Spring 
Hill College in Mobile, Ala. to 
poll students. 

The Defender polled 817 
students, including 566 from St. 
Michael’s. Other colleges polled 
were Spring Hill College, Fair- 
field University, the University 
of San Francisco, Siena College, 
Emmanuel College, Santa Clara 
University and Creighton Uni- 
versity. 

The results at St. Michael’s 
were statistically significant. Re- 
sults at the other colleges were 
not scientific. 


Do not view pre-marital sex as a sin 
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Do you believe in God? 
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Should women be allowed to be priests? Should priests be allowed to 


marry? 
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The number of 
people in favor of 


or strongly in 
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: priests 
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According to the poll conducted by The Defender, 10.9 percent of re- 
spondents were either against or strongly against incorporating women 
into the clergy. 32.4 percent of respondents were neutral on the issue. 
This graphic represents all students polled. | 
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‘Dead Man Walking’ coming to St. Michael’s 


Sister Helen Prejean kicks off St. Michael's three-part series confronting the death penalty 


By Kerstin Middleton 
Staff Writer 


While capital punishment is 
a very contentious subject mat- 
ter in the country today, St. Mi- 
chael’s began its three-part se- 
ries and lecture confronting the 
death penalty. 

The series started on March 
7 with Sister Helen Prejean’s 
discussion of her experience re- 
garding the death penalty which 
prompted her book, “Dead 
Man Walking,” that confronts 
the death penalty in the United 
States. 

“Sister Helen is a wonder- 
ful, feisty, and strong character 
which was nice for the students 
to hear about first-hand,” said 
Peter Harrigan, theater professor 
and the producer of the St. Mi- 
chael’s production of “Dead Man 
Walking,” which premieres on 
April 11. 

Following Sister Prejean’s 
discussion, a panel of four St. 
Michael’s_ professors shared 
their professional views and 
studies about the death penalty. 
The panel took place on Tues- 
day, March 26 at 4 p.m. in Ch- 
eray 101 with over 30 students 
in attendance. Professors Laurie 
Gagne of peace and justice, John 
Hughes for political science, 





Robert Brenneman from sociol- 
ogy and Katherine Kirby from 
philosophy, each presented their 
professional and different un- 
derstanding of the death penalty 
based on their field of study. 

The third and final segment 
of the three part series will be 
the production of the spring play, 
“Dead Man Walking,’ which 
confronts. the controversy over 
the death penalty. 

“Tt makes it more apparent 
and you sort of have to realize 
that this is a problem our soci- 
ety is facing today,” said Evyn 
Whiteley, who is playing Sister 
Helen Prejean in the play. “The 
content is upsetting but impor- 
tant.” 

This year’s cast of the spring 
play took their research to the 
next level by visiting a women’s 
correction facility in Chittenden 
County to gain an awareness of 
detention centers. 

“Tt was a very intense expe- 
rience,” Whiteley said. “It helped 
me with my character a lot by 
showing that there is always a 
tension in the air when in a jail.” 

“Tt was very eye opening for 
the students to discover,” Harri- 
gan added. 

The cast toured the facility 
and was able to talk with the in- 
mates and employees. 

Capital punishment is the 





Evyn Whiteley (Sister Helen Prejean), ‘15, rehearses a scene in Dead Man Walking with Russell Hammond 


(Chaplain Farley), ‘15, on Thursday. 


most severe consequence for 
many felonies within the U.S. 
The most common method em- 
ployed to execute a person is le- 
thal injection, according to the 
Death Penalty Information Cen- 
ter; fortunately for Vermont’s 
deadliest criminals, they have no 
chance of being executed in this 
state. 

During Hughes’s presenta- 
tion he presented information 
on many states with and with- 
out the death penalty and when 
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Evyn Whiteley (Sister Helen Prejean, left), ‘15, rehearses a scene from Dead Man Walking with Lizzy Nico- 
lai (Sister Helen’s mother), ‘15, on Thursday. 








they were abolished. Vermont 
abolished the death penalty in 
1964. Although the death pen- 
alty has been abolished in some 
states within the United States, it 
is still legal in 32 of them. How- 
ever, Maryland recently repealed 
the death penalty within the last 
few weeks. 

While many people on 
campus have differing opinions 
about the death penalty for dif- 
ferent reasons, some are strongly 
against it. 

In a poll conducted by The 
Defender, results showed that 
students have varying opinions 
when it comes to the death pen- 
alty. 

Out of 566 St. Michael’s stu- 
dents who responded to the poll, 
43.6 percent of students said they 
strongly agreed or agreed with 
the death penalty and 23.5 per- 
cent said they were against or 
strongly against it, leaving 34.3 
percent stating they were neutral 
about the issue. 

“I do not believe it serves 
criminal justice purposes — it is 
suppose to be a deterrent to mur- 
der,’ Hughes said. “The death 
penalty doesn’t serve any pur- 
pose for criminal justice.” 

Kirby had similar thoughts 
regarding the death penalty. 

“Committing a violation 
turns that person into an instru- 
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ment than a human being,” she 
said. “Personally or philosophi- 
cally I think it makes us think 
that we can be cavalier about 
taking a life.” 

There are many difficulties 
when facing the controversial 
issue of the death penalty. Most 
people consider ending a man or 
woman’s life for a crime to be a 
horrific act, while others con- 
template their decision by cost 
and the taxes they pay. 

According to the Legislative 
Analyst’s Office the average cost 
per year to incarcerate an inmate 
in California is about $47,000 — 
which mostly consists of inmate 
healthcare and security. Taking 
the cost into consideration and 
the number of years the prisoner 
will spend incarcerated, it adds 
up very quickly. While the death 
penalty cost is substantially 
higher, approximately $90,000 
plus the years spent on death 
row, it is most likely going to be 
more costly than an inmate sen- 
tenced to life without parole. 

As the campus confronts 
multiple perspectives of the 
death penalty it all comes down 
to personal opinion, however 
most on this campus seem to be 
strongly against the notion be- 
hind the death penalty. 
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Students across the country 
weigh in 


What they would change about their Catholic institution 


What would you change 
about your Catholic 
institution? 


“Here at Spring Hill we are small group of people, 

but we are divided by so many things, such as money, 
Greek or not Greek and sometimes even race. I’m not 
saying this happens 100 percent of the time, but it hap- 
pens too often to be ignored. It would be great if more 
of us would take advantage of our small numbers and 
live more as a community.” 


Tammy Tate, Spring Hill, ’14 





“T would change the male dominated hierarchy. We don’t 
live in the Middle Ages anymore. If a woman wants to 
participate in the mass and be a leader in the Church, I 
don’t find any reason why she should be denied this..” 


Courtney Allen, Creighton University, °14 





~Younger Edmundite com- 
munity.” “IT wish more Catholic people actually went to this 
school. A lot of people seem to have just come from a 
Catholic high school or maybe were raised Catholic but 
don’t necessarily follow their religion, even loosely. I 
hear a lot of misinformation about the Catholic church 
at school, even among people who would consider them- 
selves Catholic.” 


Laticia Lonon, University of San Francisco, *15 


Patrick McFetridge “13 
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J “T would change the amount of religion classes we are 
s : required to take. We currently are required to take 
aaa oe three religion classes (generally a basic overview of 
different religions, a more in depth view of a religion, 
and a focused view on one specific theme). Personally 
I think we should take less classes but that’s partly be- 
cause my first religion class was a complete waste of 
my time. That said, our religion requirement isn’t too 
bad (plus our third religion is often quite interesting 
with choices varying from chaos theory to sexuality 
and marriage).” 


Kirby Linvill, Santa Clara University, ’15 


“Stance on gay matriage.” 





ite mission to 
be em- 


What they value about their Catholic institution 


“The dedication to service that 
is very present at the University. 
There are many opportunities 
for students to-become involved 
in a variety of charity works, 
including but not limited to 
spring break mission trips and 
after school programs.” 


“Tt got me to think about my 
- religion again. Before I was 
never really into it, { just 
identified myself as Catholic. 
While exploring the religious 
part at my school it made me 
- become more religious.” 


“T like the community aspect of 
the school.” 


“The people are really nice and 
accepting.” 


“Opportunity to go to mass.” 


“J like their structure. I at- 
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“T think the Jesuit values and 
the principle of faith over tradi- 
tion. It does not focus on the 
actions of the Catholic church, 
rather the values and morals 
behind it. 

- students from Fairfield Uni- 
versity 





- students from Siena College 


tended catholic schools my 
entire life and wanted to 
continue it with my college 
education. Catholic schools 
hold themselves to a higher 
standard and the students 
really benefit.” 


- students from Emmanuel 
College 
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Citizen Cider creates a drink for the people 





Citizen Cider co-founder Kris Nelson poses with a pifiata at the beverage’s first birthday party on March 1. 
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Derby Dames redefine rollerderby 


By Sheila Bogan 
Staff Writer © 


Loud grunts, aggressive be- 
havior, and scantily clad women 
usually come to mind when 
thinking about roller derby. 
But Michelle Jeffery, one of the 
founders of the Vermont league 


Public Radio, claims that roller 
derby has evolyéd-as.a sport. It 
has fostered strong friendships 
and hard work: arhong the wom- 
en involved. 

“““T think people ‘a always 
realize the’mental aspect of roll- 
er derby that comes in with it,” 

Jeffery said. “It’s not just that I 
leave my practices-“and games 
physically exhausted, I leave 
them mentally exhausted.” 

The rules of the game are 





aie 


and an employee at Vermont ™ 


pretty simple. 

“Each team has five players 
on the track at any given time,” 
Jeffery said. “There are four 
blockers and one jammer from 
each team. .The blockers have to 


skate together in a pack-and have. 


to skate within ten’ feet of each 


other. The jammers’are the only: = 


team imembers who can score 
points for their teams.“Fhe jam- 
mer’s job is to get through the 
pack and race around and then 
lap the pack. The blockers help 
the jammer through the pack 
and keep the other jammer from 
passing through the pack.” 

To learn more about the 
Green Mountain Derby Dames 
and how they are redefining roll- 
erdérby, go. online to. defender. 
smevt.edu. . 


By Liam Connors 
Staff Writer 


“Nice bright apple aromas 
on the nose and also a hint of 
bready yeastiness. Sometimes I 
get a little touch of citrus too,” 
said Kris Nelson describing 
the Unified Press Hard Cider, 
brewed by Citizen Cider, which 
Nelson co-founded. 

Citizen Cider, a local hard 
cider company located in Essex 
Junction, just celebrated cel- 
ebrated its first birthday. Tucked 
away in Fort Ethan Allen in an 
unassuming building, Citizen 
Cider’s popularity has grown 
over the past year thanks to pub- 
lic tastings on Friday evenings 
and the availability of its cider 
in places such as the Farmhouse, 
American Flatbread, the Bever- 
age Warehouse and City Market. 

Founded by Justin Hein- 
lenbach, Kris Nelson and Bryan 
Holmes, Citizen Cider has close 
ties to its community. Work- 
ing with Happy Valley Orchard 
in Middlebury, Citizen Cider 
presses its own cider from local 
Vermont apples which they then 
ferment into hard cider. 

In addition to support from 
other local businesses, the con- 
sumers of Citizen Cider helped 
give the new company the sup- 
port it needed to keep going. 

“This first cider is called the 
Unified Press because there re- 
ally was a unity in bringing that 
cider to fruition”, said Heinlen- 
bach. “I think our products feel 
like they’re everyone’s.” 

For more on Citizen Cider. 
visit defender.smcvt.edu. 
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Value of Catholic colleges exists 


Although views have shifted from Church teachings, impact can be seen 


Are Catholic colleges rel- 
evant in the 21st century? This is 
the question The Defender tried 
to answer through our poll for 
this issue. 

St. Michael’s has the diffi- 
cult task of balancing its Catho- 
lic traditions, while recognizing 
its location in, according to Gal- 
lup, the nation’s least religious 
state. Based on a closer look at 
the responses to The Defender’s 
poll, St. Michael’s is doing an ex- 
cellent job of providing access to 
Catholic teachings without alien- 
ating students of different faiths 
or who follow no religion. 

One response, in particular, 
changed my perception about 
how Catholicism impacts life at 
St. Michael’s. 

Q: What do you value most 
about attending a Catholic col- 
lege? 


A: “Focus on Catholic social 
teaching that is incorporated into 
community. Outreach of com- 
munity after losing my father it 
made me stay in college.” 

I was frozen when I read the 
answer above. In my skepticism 
of everything St. Michael’s uses 
to market itself, I had dismissed 
the validity of the “community.” 

I was shocked to see that the 
community was strong enough 
to help a student cope with the 
death of her father and decide to 
continue her education. If you 
think that’s good, wait until you 
hear the real kicker: the student 
identifies as following “no reli- 
gion.” It really is profound that 
the community has that kind of 
impact. 

St. Michael’s isn’t the only 
college that has this kind of im- 
pact on its students. The same 


sentiments for the impact of at- 
tending a Catholic college were 
seen across the country even in 
the admittedly small sample size 
that we collected. Students in 
California praised their college’s 
commitment to social justice, 
and cura personolis, meaning 
caring for the whole person, was 
cited by students in Alabama. 
On the other hand, every 
student didn’t have revelations 
about how his or her college’s re- 
ligious affiliation. Many students 
bluntly stated it has no impact on 
their experience. Sure, about a 
dozen students complained not 
receiving free condoms on cam- 
pus and others dislike taking re- 
ligious classes, but outright com- 
plaints about religious affiliation 
could be counted on one hand. 
As views at Catholic colleg- 
es shift in parts of the country, 


the statistics point towards Cath- 
olic colleges being outdated. In 
The Defender’s poll of students 
at St. Michael’s, only 51.5 per- 
cent of students identify as Cath- 
olic while more than 30 percent 
claim to follow no religion or 
are atheists. In the free-response 
questions, many students said 
being at a Catholic college was 


’ no different than any other. 


While I am a firm believer in 
the Jay-Z lyric “men lie, women 
lie/numbers don’t,” even I must 
admit that there is great value in 
attending a Catholic college de- 
spite what the poll tells us. 

First-hand experiences, like 
the student who coped with the 
death of her father, go beyond 
what numbers reveal. 


-Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 


Letter to the Editor: With All Due Respect 


Dear Editor, 

Your recent editorial “Too 
Much Silence from St. Mike’s” 
accuses the Residence Life Staff 
of “turning a blind eye to drugs 
on campus.” I will respond to 
this accusation. Please note that, 
while I speak with three years’ 
experience as a Resident Assis- 
tant, my words express only my 
own personal opinion, not any 
official statement on behalf of 
Residence Life. 

You seem to misunderstand 
what Resident Assistants are 
hired to do. I will clarify for you. 
We are not criminal investiga- 
tors; we are community builders. 
Our job is not to hunt down mis- 
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behaving residents but to estab- 
lish a safe environment for all of 
our residents. It’s true that, under 
the necessary circumstances, we 
confront violations of campus 
policies, including those prohib- 
iting marijuana. But claiming 
that “It’s the job of resident as- 
sistants, resident director’s [sic], 
and Public Safety to enforce the 
laws against weed” — as you did 
in your editorial — is equivalent 
to claiming that “It’s the job of 
the Executive Editor of the De- 
fender to make sure that proper 
nouns and titles like ‘Resident 
Assistant’ are capitalized in edi- 
torials”: strictly speaking, the 
claim may not be false, but it cer- 





tainly misses the big picture, and 
surely the occasional mistake 
can be forgiven. 

Ultimately, responsibility 
for residence hall culture falls 
upon the residents themselves; 
Residence Life cannot be every- 
where at all times. Our residents 
are all mature enough to monitor 
their own behavior, and by sign- 
ing their annual housing con- 
tracts, that have all accepted that 
responsibility. 

With all due respect, Mr. 
Palladino, you owe your Resi- 
dent Assistant — the one whom 
you accused of idleness in your 
editorial — an apology. He or she 


has an exceptionally challenging 


job, which is not made any easier 
by your public disrespect. If you 
are seriously unhappy with how 
Residence Life operates, please 
walk in our shoes for a year be- 
fore telling us how inadequate 
we are at our job. 

Sincerely, 

Luke Hollwedel 

Resident Assistant 


Editor’s Note: 

AP Style does not capitalize 
titles, like resident assistant and 
resident director, unless they 
come before a person’s name. 
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By Colin Ellis 
Managing Editor 


Anew wave has struck Face- 
book. On March 25, the Human 
Rights Campaign urged Face- 
book users to change their profile 
pictures to a pink equal sign with 
ared background, or some varia- 
tion of that, to show support for 
marriage equality. By now this 
’ should be no surprise to anyone. 
According to Facebook’s data 
science team, almost three mil- 
lion users changed their picture 
to that image the following day. 
As of April 1, HRC’s Facebook 
post had been shared over 71,000 
times. And that says something. 

- The overwhelming support 
for this cause shows that times 
are changing. The call for mar- 
riage equality is not only gaining 
ground, but it is now seemingly 
being answered. As two high 
profile cases regarding marriage 
equality make their way through 
the Supreme Court, the Bill 
Clinton-era Defense of Marriage 
Act and California’s Proposition 
8 same-sex marriage ban, this 
new type of grassroots support 
has become more significant 
than ever. 

According to Facebook 
analysis, the response was much 
greater around college-centered 
areas like in Washtenaw County, 
Michigan, where the University 
of Michigan has its main campus 
in Ann Arbor, where the most 
people changed their profile 
picture that Tuesday. Similarly, 
Orange and Durham counties in 
North Carolina, home of UNC 
and Duke, and Johnson County, 
Iowa, home of the University of 
Iowa, all saw high rates of par- 
ticipation. Major cities like New 
York City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Washington D.C. 
also saw high levels of involve- 
ment. 

Facebook data science re- 
searcher Eytan Bakshy wrote 
that the numbers seen from 
Facebook users changing their 
profile picture to support mar- 
riage equality should make peo- 
ple optimistic. 

“For a long time, when 
people stood up for a cause and 
weren’t all physically standing 
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Facebook and the quest for marriage equality 


shoulder to shoulder, the size 
of their impact wasn’t immedi- 
ately apparent,’ Bakshy wrote 
in a Facebook post. “But today, 
we can see the spread of an idea 
online in greater detail than ever 
before. That’s data well worth 
finding.” 

This is a state where mar- 
riage equality has been taken 
very seriously. In 2000, Vermont 
became the first state to pass a 
same-sex civil union law in the 
country, as a response to the Ver- 
mont Supreme Court ruling from 
the previous year that required 
the legislature to pass equal 





on the internet, but it was very 
exciting to log onto Facebook 
and see all these people I knew 
with these little red equality 
signs and people I didn’t know, 
and straight people, and family 
members and everybody. It was 
great.” 

Harrigan said that, despite 
his fight for marriage equality, 
he has always felt welcomed at 
St. Michael’s. 

“Tt’s always been fine. Back 
in the 90s, I think before we were 
even involved in the lawsuit, the 
College made a choice to make 
benefits available to same-sex 


There’s no sane reason why any 
rights and advantages in Ameri- 
ca should be legal and available 
to one group of people (straight 
couples) and denied to another 
(same-sex couples). 

“As the population that sup- 
ports gay marriage gains the 
right to vote and gains more ‘po- 
litical power and as the genera- 
tions who resist it become less 
powerful and become less of a 
social force, I think it could come 
very quickly,” Harrigan said. 

But Supreme Court action 
is not enough. We as citizens 
must not only demand marriage 
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A map of people who changed their Facebook profile pictures to support marriage equality. The darker 
areas represent places where larger numbers of people per county changed their profile pictures to support 


the cause. 


benefits for same-sex couples or 
face the imposition of the court. 
Then in 2009, Vermont legalized 
same-sex marriage outright, be- 
coming the first state to legalize 
full marriage equality through 
legislative action. 

Peter Harrigan, professor of 
theater at St. Michael’s College, 
saw the same-sex reformation in 
Vermont firsthand. He and his 
husband, Stan Baker, were plain- 
tiffs on the 2000 Baker v. Ver- 
mont ruling. Harrigan said he 
was heartened by the Facebook 
campaign. 

“I thought it was great, I 
thought it was really wonderful,” 
Harrigan said. “There’s certainly 
things you don’t want to go viral 


partners. And I’ve always felt 
sort of personally accepted and 
included here. I think that the 
difficulty sometimes came when 
folks from outside the College 
had expectations about what St. 
Michael’s College is and had 
trouble sort of separating my 
activism from the College’s mis- 
sion and the College’s message. 
And over the years there were a 
few sort of wrinkles around that, 
but generally speaking I have felt 
very personally supported here.” 

The Supreme Court should 
legalize marriage equality. The 
debates about same-sex mar- 
riages ruining the sanctity of 
marriage are not only archaic, 
they are extremely bigoted. 


equality, we must accept it. Not 
so long ago, African Americans 
were not allowed the same liber- 
ties as white Americans. Sepa- 
rate but equal was the doctrine, 
although this neglected the fact 
that separation implies inher- 
ent inequality. We cannot go on 
pretending that things are fine as 
they are. Same-sex couples are 
still denied many federal rights 
and benefits, so there’s nothing 
equal about the status quo. 

Laws are just the start. But 
to really change things, we need 
to address the ignorance and hate 
that currently denies the same 
rights to the LGBT community 
that are awarded to the straight 
community. We can’t just go on 
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pretending that we’re all cre- 
ated equal except for things the - 
Church flags as unequal. There’s 
a scene in George Orwell’s “Ani- 
mal Farm” where the pigs write 
a new commandment, “All ani- 
mals are equal, but some animals 
are more equal than others.” This 
satire is important to remember 
if we want to keep claiming to 
be a nation where the founding 
principle was all people being 
created equal. 

“Tt’s inevitable, it’s just a 
question of when and how,” 
Harrigan said. “I’m cautiously 
optimistic about it, but I think 
they’re going to say that the 
states that permit gay marriage 
can do that and we will include 
the folks who are married in 
these state and federal benefits. 
I think that’s sort of a wonderful 
first step, but then it’s going to 
take other lawsuits, when those 
couples from Vermont move to 
Florida and still want their fed- 
eral benefits. I’m sure there’s lots 
of different ways to poke holes in 
the government’s resistance, but 
I don’t think it’s going to happen 
right away.” 

The argument against mar- 
riage equality always comes 
down to some debate about reli- 
gion. It’s the view of traditional 
Christian values against the new 
and changing landscapes of so- 
cial opinions. This doesn’t need 
to be an issue of right or left 
politics. It doesn’t need to be a 
debate about Christian values. It 
shouldn’t be a debate at all. Civil 
liberties can’t be denied simply 
on the basis that someone is dif- 
ferent from you. To pretend that 
it is fair to deny marriage equal- 
ity to same-sex couples is not 
only remarkably close-minded, 
it is also unreservedly unpatri- 
otic. 

Just remember. The god or 
higher power you believe in cre- 
ated everyone, black and white, 
gay and straight. I very much 
doubt that God created some 
who were more equal than oth- 
ers. 

Ellis is a senior media stud- 
ies and digital arts, and political 
science double major. Contact 
him at cellis@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Too many students, not enough housing options 


By Shawna Norton 
Guest Columnist 


Why, as a junior, am I po- 
tentially living in Alumni Hall? 
Actually, technically I’m a rising 
senior, going into second semes- 
ter with 56 credits. My friends 
and I, all hard working students, 
submitted our suite card, fin- 
gers crossed, and received the 
call that our suite was “denied.” 
This was shocking, to say the 
least. But what is most shocking 
is not that our card got denied, 
but that the cards of the major- 
ity of the upcoming junior class 
got denied. So my question for 
Residence Life is, where do you 
expect us to live? 

As juniors, we’ve paid our 
dues. We’ve worked hard for two 


years, and you know what we 
can do. Our class has wordlessly 
dealt with the noise of construc- 
tion and the distance of North 
Campus. We’ve trekked to class 
through Nemo and Irene, and 
we’ve been positively contribut- 
ing to the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity. I love St. Michael’s, and I’ve 
never been happier to call it my 
home—the people I surround 
myself with every day I not only 
respect but am thankful are a 
part of my college experience— 
but I now feel a level of distrust 
and betrayal with the housing 
process. 

What are we expected to 
do? The restriction of off cam- 
pus housing is a perfectly un- 
derstandable system and it con- 
tributes to the “community” St. 


Michael’s is so proud of. That 
being said, if we are going to be 
restricted from looking for off 
campus housing, better housing 
options need to be made avail- 
able on campus. Asking 21 year 
olds to live in the quad buildings 
amongst freshmen is not fair to 
either party—it places not only 
residents, but resident assistants 
as well, in awkward positions. 
Burlington, Winooski, and Col- 
chester all offer a wide array of 
safe and affordable housing op- 
tions that are close in proxim- 
ity to the school, and that would 
give us the freedom absent in 
dorm style living. Personally, I 
am not looking forward to living 
in a dorm for the third straight 
year as an upperclassman. 

The junior class is a great 


community—and due to the 
housing options, we are be- 
ing divided. I was looking for- 
ward to spending my last two 
years amongst my peers, which 
at this point is not a reality. St. 
Michael’s_ strives to establish 
“community,” and I feel that due 
to this situation, we will be un- 
able to grow and reach our full 
potential. 

I understand that it is im- 
possible to fill the needs of every 
student, but when the majority of 
our class is left out to dry, there 
is a larger problem that needs to 
be addressed. Housing is already 
one of the most stressful times of 
the year, there should be no need 
for the added stress of not having 
a place to live. No one likes to be 
left in the dark. 


Norton is a sophomore Eng- 
lish major. Contact her at snor- 
ton@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $14.25 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES 
Zesty Tomato 
Creamy Alfredo 


CRUSTS 
Hand Tossed Traditional 
Extra Thin or Thick 


Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MEDADD .50LG ADD.75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BON: NDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1b) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2 Lb) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE (4 Lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY $4.75 GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 





951-9000 


WWwW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 

CLASSIC PEPPERON} DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 
Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 
MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 

NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Italian 
Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sau- 
sage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, Cob 
Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers 
LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 
Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red 
Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rose- 
mary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red On- 
ions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY'S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinat- 
ed Chicken % 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOUR! ET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
ASIAN THA} CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White 


Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Red 
Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 
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Men’s and women’s basketball coaches resign 


Harding and Niebling leave St. Michael’s, making a total of six coaches that have resigned within the last year 


By Kelly O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Both the men’s and wom- 
en’s basketball head coaches 
announced their resignation on 
March 18, making for a total of 
six coaches that have resigned 
from the St. Michael’s athletic 
department within the past year. 

Michael Harding, head 
coach of the men’s basketball 
team for three seasons, decided 
to resign as head coach for per- 
sonal reasons. Harding’s son, 
who was born prematurely on 
Dec. 3, 2011, recently under- 
went one of multiple anticipated 
neurosurgeries. Harding and 
his family have decided to relo- 
cate to the Boston area in order 
to work more closely with the 
neurosurgical team at the Boston 
Children’s Hospital. 

The men’s basketball team 
completed the 2012-13 sea- 
son with a record of 5-17 in the 
Northeast-10 Conference, and 
8-18 overall. 

“Unfortunately this year we 


were struck by injury,’ Hard- 








ing said. “Our better players all 
missed portions of the season. I 
think the season would have had 
a different outlook if we didn’t 
have those injuries.” 

Harding wished his former 
team well as he departed. 

“T hope that they have a ton 
of success,” Harding said. “They 
are great guys to coach and are 
very hard workers. They deserve 
to have a year where they are a 
top team in the conference. I am 
sad and upset that I won’t be a 
part of that, but I wish them the 
best of luck.” 

Jennifer Niebling, the wom- 
en’s head coach for 10 seasons, 
also announced her resignation 
for personal reasons. Niebling, 
who was recently married, said 
she has decided to relocate to 
Arizona to reside with her hus- 
band and family. She is uncer- 
tain about continuing her coach- 
ing career in the future. 

After a rough start to the 
season, Niebling’s squad fin- 
ished the season 8-14 in the NE- 
10 and 10-16 overall. 

During Niebling’s 10 sea- 


Photo by Shane Bufano 
St. Michael’s women’s basketball coach, Jennifer Niebling, coaches 
players in a game against Assumption College Jan. 29 at Ross Sports 
Center. 


sons, the Purple Knights made 
six first round appearances in 
the highly competitive NE-10 
Conference playoffs and made it 
to the quarterfinals in the 2010- 
11 season. 

“I’m confident that the play- 
ers and coaches who comprise 
the women’s basketball program 
in the future will demonstrate 
the passion and spirit of St. Mi- 
chael’s that will make past and 
future Purple Knights very 
proud,” Niebling said. 

Director of Athletics Geri 
Knortz said, “It’s always a bit sad 
to lose quality coaches for our 
programs, and we know it was a 
tough decision based on family 
for both Michael and Jen.” 

“We have decided to pro- 
mote assistant coach Josh Meyer 
to the head coach position of the 
men’s basketball team,’ Knortz 
said. “For the women’s basket- 
ball team, we have just launched 
a national search for the posi- 
tion.” 

Shannon Kynoch, the assis- 
tant coach to the women’s team 
for the past five seasons has been 
named the interim coach. 

Meyer was an All-American 
honoree during his playing ca- 
reer at Wesleyan University and 
has 11 years experience as an as- 
sistant coach at Division I, II and 
III levels. He will enter his first 
year at the helm of the Purple 
Knights after recently complet- 
ing his second season as a St. 
Michael’s assistant coach. 

“T think we will do a nice 
job with the transition,’ Meyer 
said. “The team believes in each 
other. I believe in them. There is 
a lot of potential with this team 
and we are all aware of it.” 

Meyer said he is very opti- 
mistic about the recruiting class 
for the 2013-14 season. 

Michael Larkin, who joined 
the coaching staff for the 2012- 
13 season, has been promoted 
to the full-time assistant coach 
position. 

“Tt was sad to hear the reason 
why Coach Harding was leav- 
ing,” said Corey Crawford, ’15, a 
point guard on the men’s team. 
“Everyone has stayed together as 


a team rather than try to trans- 


” 


fer”’ Crawford said he was not 
surprised that Meyer was named 
head coach. “My goals haven’t 
changed for the next season,” 
Crawford said. “We will con- 
tinue to build team chemistry. 
Although we are very young, we 
have matured. We have learned 
from our mistakes, and have be- 
come a stronger team because of 
that.” 

Crawford said he hopes St. 
Michael’s will be one of the top 
teams in the conference next sea- 
son. 

Cara Deroy, °14, a point 
guard on the women’s team, said 
she was a little surprised when 
Niebling announced her resigna- 
tion to the team. 

“I. am very hopeful for 
change,” Deroy said. “The sea- 
son was disappointing for us. 
We had high expectations for the 
team. We didn’t get a conference 
win until January, but we were 
able to bounce back from there.” 





Photo by Shane Bufano 
St. Michael’s men’s basketball coach, Michael Harding, talks to his 
players during a game against Caldwell College Dec. 30 at Ross Sports 
Center. 


The transition did not affect 
the start of the off season for both 
teams which began on Tuesday, 
April 2. Both teams have weight 
lifting, individual workouts and 
strength and conditioning sched- 
uled this month. 

Deroy said she is hopeful 
for her final season to be “a hun- 
dred times better” and for a new 
implementation of discipline and 
rules. 

“There is a lot of work to do. 
It’s important for us to focus on 
the summer and be ready for the 
new season,” Deroy said. “We 
are all hard workers, dedicated 
and ready for change. We need 
to step up to the challenge. It can 
only go up from here.” 

Meyer wants to help the 
team have a great experience, 
one that they will benefit and 
have success from. “There is a 
great foundation,” Meyer said. 
“We're going to keep things go- 
ing and moving forward.” 
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St. Michael’s hockey player gets a shot to go pro 
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Josh Geary, ‘13, plays against the Evansville Icemen the weekend of 
Feb. 22, during his Florida Everblades debut in Germain Arena. 


Women’s rugby eliminated from national series 
With a new starting team on the field, St. Michael's loses to SUNY Cortland 24-12 at home 


By Gabbi Hall 
Multimedia Editor 


This fall, the St. Michael’s 
women’s rugby team, a club 
sport, qualified for the USA 
Rugby College National Cham- 
pionship series. 

“Each year, for the last 
pretty much six years, have been 
pretty iterative,” said head coach 
Charles Cisco, who has been 
with St. Michael’s for 12 years. 
“We’ve gotten one step closer 
to our goal each year. We keep 
drawing in more and more ath- 
letes to the team and the expecta- 
tion is playoffs. The expectation 
is now nationals every year.” 

Equipped with a solid group 


of seniors and returning players, 
the team had an unexpectedly 
successful season. In a recent 
Student Association meeting 
where the team requested addi- 
tional funds, the team members 
said they hadn’t budgeted in 
for their success and the cost of 
competing in a national champi- 
onship. 

Aside from a lack of funds, 
women’s rugby lacked some 
of their key players, who were 
studying abroad or unable to 
play. 

“Three of the starters out 
there were not starters in the fall, 
so the experience level drops,” 
Cisco said. “We started one 
freshman who had never played 





By Aaron Gasson 
Staff Writer 


Many college athletes 
dream of having a chance to play 
professionally. This opportunity 
came for St. Michael Josh Geary, 
’13, when he was asked to play 
for the Florida Everblades, a mi- 
nor league hockey team of the 
East Coast Hockey League. 

Standing at 671”, Geary 
has been skating since he was 
three-years-old. He “fell in love” 
with the sport at a young age 
and has been playing since first 
grade. At St. Michael’s, he was 
a two-year captain of the Men’s 
Hockey Team, and accrued a ca- 
reer high in goals (16) as well as 
points (24). He also received an 
NE-10 All-Conference recogni- 
tion and he is a semifinalist for 
the Joe Concannon Award. 

“T really enjoy the speed and 
physicality that the sport has,” 
Geary said. “It’s truly a unique 
sport that no one can just pick up 
and be good at. It takes a lot of 
work and commitment.” 

Geary’s coach, Damian 
DiGuilian, said he believed 
Geary could play profession- 
ally if he was truly interested. 
DiGuilian, a respected coach 
in the hockey community and 
a former player in the ECHL, 
was more than happy to promote 
Geary to the professional league. 


that position before.” 

The team lost its first game 
of the series against SUNY Cor- 
tland 24-12, meaning that this 
it won’t make the trip to Phila- 
delphia to compete. Hear more 
about team’s journey by visiting 
us at defender.smevt.edu. 
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“His size helps, you know, 
he’s a big player,” Coach DiGuil- 
ian said. “His game translates 
well to the professional, and he’s 
good in front of the net, which is 
important for players in his posi- 
tion.” 

DiGuilian went down a long 
list of names, calling various 
professional teams to try to get 
Geary his big break. The Ever- 
blades were the first to call back 
and Geary was asked to fly down 
to Florida to play a few games. 

Geary, originally from 
Wellesley, Mass., arrived in 
Florida on Feb. 22, and was 
quickly signed on for an amateur 
try-out contract, which called for 
him to play five games. Geary 
called the switch from Division 
III hockey to professional “a 
weird transition.” 

“Pro hockey is a lot more 
controlled and less hectic than 
Division III,” Geary said. “It’s 
more of a skilled game.” 

His first game was the fol- 
lowing day, so he admittedly felt 
rushed going into the match. De- 
spite the initial worries, Geary 
adjusted to the new environment 
quickly. 

He scored the tying goal 
during the third period of his 
first game after picking up an 
assist. He became more com- 
fortable with the pace with each 


game he played. Geary wrapped 
his five game series in Florida 
with 3 points in 4 games and 
returned to St. Michael’s the 
following week. Despite his 
successful professional debut, 
Geary decided not to sign with 
the Everblades. He was on the 
phone every day with DiGiulian, 
trying to decide whether to sign 
on. 

“Tt was a hard decision for 
him,” DiGiulian said. “He had 
realized a dream. But he has al- 
ways been aware of his academ- 
ic commitments and he’s been 
great about putting school before 
hockey.” After much discus- 
sion with his agent, family and 
friends, Geary decided finishing 
college was the best decision for 
him. He said his family played a 
key role in his decision. 

“My parents sacrificed a 
lot for me to go to school and I 
didn’t want to jeopardize gradu- 
ating on time to play a few more 
hockey games,” Geary said. 

Josh Geary plans to contin- 
ue his senior year and graduate 
with his class in May. He plans 
to begin training in the summer 
with professional players. He has 
been offered by the Everblades 
to come back to play again next 
year and hopes to join them for 
their next season starting in Sep- 
tember. 





Photo by Gabbi Hall 
St. Michael’s women’s rugby player Emily Cryan, ’13, practices in 

the snow on March 21. As a club sport, the team was limited to the 
uncleared 300’s field as opposed to the Doc Jacobs field, which is 
reserved for varsity sports. 
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For those on the court, ‘the buck stops short 


Despite universities and media outlets making se student athletes don’t see any of the profits 


The first time I gambled, 
I was 11. I paid $10 to enter a 
March Madness pool with at 
least 20 of my fellow sixth grad- 
ers. I correctly picked a Syracuse 
team led by Carmelo Anthony to 
win the 2003 NCAA Men’s Bas- 
ketball Championship. Unfortu- 
nately, several other members of 
the pool also had Syracuse going 
all the way; I ended up finish- 
ing in third place, which meant I 
took home nothing. 

Despite my unsuccessful 
gambling debut, I was hooked. 
For the next 10 years, I filled out 
brackets and entered into annual 
betting groups. In high school, 
I won a combined $500 in con- 
secutive years, choosing Billy 
Donavan’s Florida Gators to win 
back-to-back titles in 2006 and 
2007. 

As this year’s tournament 
approached, I expected to once 
again fill out a bracket, cough 
up my entry fee, and enter into 
a gambling pool with my class- 
mates at St. Michael’s. However, 
due to a heavy senior work load 
and a bit of procrastination, I 
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never filled out a bracket. So, for 
the first time since I was 10 years 
old, I sat back and watched the 
tournament unfold without a wa- 
ger riding on the games. 

My apathetic perspective on 
the tournament has felt strange. 
It made me realize just how 
much of the media coverage, and 
viewership is centered around 
illegal betting. For example, in 
the three days between “Selec- 
tion Sunday” and the beginning 
of the tournament, sports media 
behemoth ESPN airs several 
special segments featuring pro- 
claimed ‘bracketologists’ who 
hyper-analyze every tournament 
match up in order to help viewers 
make their picks. While there is 
nothing illegal about this because 
hypothetically viewers could be 
filling out brackets to gamble 
legally, in actuality, most of the 
gambling is illegal. In March, 
Forbes magazine published an 
article reporting “only 1 percent 
of the bets made on March Mad- 
ness are placed in one of the four 
states where sports betting is le- 
galized.” 
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The article goes on to es- 
timate that “over one million 
Americans will take part in tour- 
nament bracket contests” and 
“12 billion dollars will be spent 
on March Madness betting.” 

St. Michael’s College Asso- 
ciate Director of Athletics Chris 
Kenny acknowledged that the 
NCAA Men’s Basketball Tour- 
nament would not have the same 
appeal without the gambling cul- 
ture that surrounds the event; he 
personally does not gamble. 

“People would focus much 
less time on the tournament if 
gambling wasn’t involved,” Ken- 
ney said. “Diehard fans would 
still watch the games, but the ca- 
sual fan would not.” 

Last year, USA Today re- 
ported that the NCAA Tourna- 
ment had surpassed the Super 
Bowl as the largest gambling 
event in the United States. It is 
important to remember there are 
two major differences in these 
events. First, the athletes com- 
peting in the Super Bowl are 
paid. Second, the Super Bowl is 
a one day, one game event. 

While billions of dollars 
are exchanged based on the per- 
formance of Division I college 
basketball players over three 
weeks in March and April, play- 
ers are not compensated. As a 
team progresses deeper into the 
tournament, the players continue 
to log playing minutes and feel 
consequences of the resulting fa- 
tigue; while media outlets, gam- 
blers and universities soak up the 
profits. 

This discrepancy between 
work and reward generates a 
question that has become in- 
creasingly controversial in re- 
cent years as the dollar amounts 
exchanged over the course of the 
NCAA Men’s Basketball Tour- 
nament continue to grow. 

Should Division I college 
athletes be paid? 

St. Michael’s men’s basket- 
ball player Michael Holton, 713, 
has played with several current 
Division I athletes, and provided 
insight on the conflicting argu- 


ments relating to this question. 


“T definitely see both sides. 
It’s easy to make the argument 
that players should get paid,” 
Holton said. “The athletes are 
doing most of the work but TV 
networks and schools are mak- 
ing all the money.” 

Holton also addressed an as- 
pect of the counter argument. 

“But on the other hand most 
of the athletes are on scholar- 
ships, so that could be consid- 
ered compensation,’ Holton 
said. “I know I’m very grateful 
for my scholarship.” 

In 2011, Michael Wilbon, a 
columnist for ESPN.com and co- 
host of ESPN’s Pardon the Inter- 
ruption, wrote an article titled, 
“College athletes deserve to be 
paid.” 

In the article, Wilbon attri- 
butes the amount of television 
revenues and ticket sales to the 
performance of the unpaid col- 
lege players. 

“How could anybody stand 
on principle and argue against 
paying the people who make 
the events possible in the first 
place?” Wilbon wrote. 

Wilbon goes on to explain 
that he does not believe all Di- 
vision I athletes should receive 
compensation. 

“Let me declare up front I 
wouldn’t be the slightest bit in- 
terested in distributing the funds 
equitably or even paying every 
college athlete. I’m interested in 
seeing the people who produce 
the revenue share a teeny, tiny 
slice of it. That’s right, football 
and men’s basketball players get 
paid; lacrosse, field hockey, soft- 
ball, baseball, soccer players get 
nothing. You know what that’s 
called? Capitalism.” 

Holton commented on the 
potential problems that would be 
created by instituting a system 
like the one suggested by Wil- 
bon. 

“Tt sounds good in theory, 
but actually putting a system in 
place would be really difficult. 
If certain players are getting paid 
more than others, it could create 


a strange environment within 
teams.” Holton said. 

Another noteworthy NCAA 
policy is the one restricting any 
athlete to gamble, legally or ille- 
gally, on any NCAA sanctioned 
game. 

Kenny helped shed light on 
this rule. 

“The NCAA does not al- 
low any staff member or athlete 
to gamble on a sporting event in 
which there is a NCAA Champi- 
onship.” Kenny said. 

He went on to explain why 
he believes it is important to en- 
force this policy. 

“The rule is in place to en- 
sure the safety of our student 
athletes; there are often danger- 
ous people and criminal activity 
surrounding gambling.” Kenny 
said. “We also need to protect the 
purity of our sports.” 

Holton reflected on ways 
the NCAA and the St. Michael’s 


Athletic Department inform 
players about the rules against 
gambling. 


“We all have to sign a 
NCAA student athlete contract. 
In the contract, it explains that 
we aren’t allowed to gamble,” 
Holton said. “We also get emails 
around tournament time remind- 
ing us of the rules.” 

Holton did question certain 
aspects of betting restriction. 

“Tt does seem a little weird 
that a Division II tennis player 
couldn’t legally gamble on a Di- 
vision I basketball game,” Holton 
said. “It’s really not that big of a 
deal though, I’ve never heard 
of anyone refusing to sign their 
contract because they wanted to 
be able to gamble.” 

Monday night, _—_ Louis- 
ville and Michigan played for 
the NCAA Division I National 
Championship. 

Prescott is the online 
tor of The Defender. You can 
contact him at aprescott@mail 
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Men’s lacrosse team safe after bus crashes on highway 
Collision with vehicle on I-87 in Dobbs aa N.Y. produces one fatality; coach praises driver 





By Clay Englehart 
Staff Writer 

The action came earlier than 
expected for the men’s lacrosse 
team as they cruised down I-87 
for a game against Mercy Col- 
lege in Dobbs Ferry, N-Y. A 
driver of a Porsche lost control of 
his vehicle as the team travelled 
along the interstate in Clifton 
Park, N.Y. The car slid across 
two lanes of damp asphalt, into 
the path of the 16-ton bus. The 
car was totaled and the bus 
swerved into a ditch. 

The lacrosse team was left, 
for the most part, unscathed; of 
the 34 members that were on 
board, four were treated for mi- 
nor injuries. The two coaches, 
the trainer, and the bus driver 
walked away from the scene 
without injury. The bus sat an- 
gled in the gully on its side, fore- 
ing exit through the roof. 


The result of the crash for 
the couple in the Porsche was not 
as fortunate. The passenger, a 
64-year-old woman from Sarato- 
ga Springs, NY, did not survive. 
The driver, a 65-year-old man, 
was rushed to the hospital in a 
critical, but stable condition. The 
crash remains under investiga- 
tion, and a police statement has 
yet to be issued giving further 
details. 

“Tt was chaotic — we got the 
‘everyone hold on’ call and made 
the first impact with the car,” 
said team goalie Chris DeMairo, 
°13. “We thought we’d go right 
through it but didn’t, it pushed us 
into a guardrail and eventually a 
ditch.” 

Head coach Pat Ivory said 
he saw the crash as it occurred. 

“I was in the front so I saw 
the whole thing transpire, the 
car tried to pass and fishtailed in 
front of us,” he said. “After we 


Photo courtesy of Maxwell Zuccarini 
St. Michael’s Head Athletic Trainer Michael Garcia looks out of the top of the bus while a rescue team helps 
Ed Madden, the bus driver, out of the bus after they collided with a Porsche on I-87 in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. on 

March 12. 


hit the car we bounced around 
and slid into a ditch on the right 
side of the road and the bus slow- 
ly tipped on its side.” 

The New York State Police 
were the first to arrive at the 
scene on I-87, but the highway 
was soon littered with emergen- 
cy vehicles and medical techni- 
cians. The bus lay on one side of 
the road, while what was left of 
the Porsche came to rest in the 
median. 

Chris Kenny, the associate 
director of athletics, was one of 
the first Saint Michael’s staff to 
hear of the incident. He noted that 
there was an initial explosion of 
phone calls from the media ask- 
ing him what had happened. 

“Pat Ivory, the head coach 
did an outstanding job of get- 
ting the players together and us- 
ing what phones weren’t tossed 
around in the bus to contact the 
families of the team,” Kenny 


said. “Only once the families 
were notified their kids were OK 
did WS release a statement to the 
press.” 

The bus driver, Ed Madden, 
also did his part in making sure 
the players could leave the bus 
as a team. Randy Charlebois, 
manager of Premiere Bus Co., 
applauded the efforts of Madden 
in keeping the bus, and everyone 
in it, intact. 

“He had to make a choice, 
and it was the right one,” Char- 
lebois said. “We hire profession- 
al drivers.” 

Ivory sat at the front of the 
bus and took notice of the skill 
required to keep it from going on 
its side. 

“The driver did a really 
good job.of steering the bus at a 
high rate of speed, any extra turn 
of the wheel would have flipped 
it for certain — he’s been driving 
us to every game since,” Ivory 
said. 

Charlebois explained that 
the sheer difference in weight 
between the car and the coach 
bus proved to be an asset to the 
safety of the team. 

“The car lost control, not 
the bus,” he said. “The weight 
of the frame and the electronics 
make the bus more stable, and 
crashes are far less frequent in 
bad weather.” 

Kenny also commended the 
bus company, who provide all 
transportation to St. Michael’s 
athletic games. 

“We have a _ tremendous 
amount of faith in the group of 
people that provide our transpor- 
tation,” he said. 

Chalebois said he sent Pre- 
miere’s crash response team af- 
ter a call came from the driver. 

“We wanted to make sure all 
who were on our bus were ok — 
the team, as well as our driver,” 
he said. In an interview with The 
Burlington Free Press, he said, 
“We have a lot of lives in our 
hands. That’s an area where no 
corners can be cut.” 

The supportive response 
for the lacrosse team after the 
accident was immediate. “The 
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lacrosse team’s safety was top 
priority for the school, the police, 
and the bus company,” Kenny 
said. , 

The Jonesville volunteer 
fire department sent four emer- 
gency vehicles to the scene while 
the Shenendehowa school dis- 
trict offered several school buses 
to retrieve the team and provide 
them with shelter. Mercy College 
hosted the team for practice the 
next morning so they could get 
back on the field at least once be- 
fore the next game. 

Among the responders were 
St. Michael’s alumni who lived 
in the area of the accident. Ken- 
ny said the alums offered any 
help they could give. 

“One called and said their 
mother was a crisis counselor, 
another knew a nurse, the sup- 
port was tremendous,” Kenny 
said. Moreover, one of the re- 
sponding firemen for Jonesville 
graduated from St. Michael’s in 
1957. 

“The St. Mike’s community 
extends way beyond us here at 
College Parkway,” Kenny said. 

A statement from Saint Mi- 
chael’s followed the accident. 
“Thankfully, all members of 
the team and travel party are re- 
ported to be safe, and have been 
taken to a local fire station for 
the time being. They are receiv- 
ing food and other support at this 
location,” it read. — 

When asked whether acci- 
dents like this can be prevented 
in the future, Kenny focused on 
personal responsibility. 

“It’s like any of us, when I 
go home today from my office I 
just have to hope I drive to the 
best of my ability and that people 
around me do the same thing,” - 
he said. 

Since the crash the team 
has posted a 5-1 record, and 
even more impressively, wal- 
loped Mercy College, winning 
the rescheduled game by 5 goals 
just two days after the accident. 
The crash may have affected the 
team’s game that day, but evi- 
dently, not their season. 


